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AMERICAN, POLITICS. 


THE elections last November wrought no changes in the political 
alignment of any State. It was a foregone conclusion that Ohio would 
go overwhelmingly Republican, not only because Senator Hanna’s per- 
sonal interests were at stake, but also because the combination of Bryan 
and Johnson was one that could not, even in the remotest degree, appeal 
to the intelligent voter. Maryland went Democratic, as expected, a 
result due to Senator Gorman’s personality, the prominence given to 
the anti-negro issue, and the factional differences in the Republican 
party. The Republicans held their own in the prairie States, while the 
Democrats carried Kentucky. 

Of the municipal campaigns, the contest in New York naturally 
attracted the largest share of attention. The election of Mr. George B. 
McClellan as Mayor to succeed Mr. Seth Low marked the overthrow of 
the reform movement in the city, and Tammany is again in power. 
This outcome of a spirited contest is but a repetition of history in 
relation to reform movements. Reformers, as a general rule, overreach 
themselves. They are apt to bear too heavily with the hand of restric- 
tion, not realizing the fact that the American people, while they are 
upholders of law and order, are, nevertheless, wedded to the enjoyment 
of the largest degree of personal liberty. This freedom could not be 
secured in New York under Mr. Low’s administration. Tammany, on 
the other hand, pledges itself to a liberal administration. The trouble 
is, however, that liberty under Tammany is apt to degenerate into 
unrestrained license; and when this occurs, as it may be expected te 
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occur, there will be another overturning of city control. If Tammany 
can and will administer the government of the city of New York with 
some regard for official honesty and economy, its reign will continue 
indefinitely. New York City is so cosmopolitan—its population is so 
largely foreign in fact—that it will support any administration which 
is not flagrantly dishonest, provided that administration does not 
attempt to control too strictly the actions of individuals. 

One result of the elections was the appearance of a movement toward 
the nomination of Senator Hanna as the Presidential candidate of the 
Republican party. This manifestation was quite natural. During the 
comparatively few years he has been in public life, Senator Hanna has 
grown immensely in the estimation of the people. He has done more 
than this, for he has lived down, and shown to be false, the pictures of 
him presented by partisan caricaturists and campaign orators. He is 
neither selfish nor cold nor brutal. He has shown sincere sympathy 
with those who are compelled to earn their daily living; he has upon 
the floor of the Senate proven his ability to debate great questions; and 
wherever he has gone upon the stump he has made friends. Not only 
has the earnest effort to discredit him in his own State proved futile, 
but he has demonstrated with each election his increasing hold upon the 
people. When he was first elected to the Senate, he had a majority of 
one upon joint ballot. When *:is name will be voted upon at the 
session of the legislature just elected, he will have a majority of ninety- 
one. Not only has he thus become popular, but he enjoys, more than 
ever, the confidence of the great business interests. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that he should emerge from the tre- 
mendous majority which marked the balloting in Ohio as the one 
conspicuous figure of the elections, and that this prominence should 
lead to connecting his name with the Presidency. Amid all the adula- 
tion which is showered upon him, however, Mr. Hanna continues on 
the even tenor of his way. He discourages all effort to bring him 
forward as a Presidential candidate; he declares in most emphatic 
terms that he is not, and will not be, an aspirant for the nomination. 
Mr. Hanna can be taken at his word. He is loyal to President Roose- 
velt, who has shown him every consideration, and there is absolutely 
no reason to believe that he is saying one thing and planning to secure 
a different result. 

The movement toward Mr. Hanna undoubtedly received some 
impetus through the election of Mr. McClellan to be Mayor of New 
York. It was well known that considerable opposition to President 
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Roosevelt existed in New York City, and the Democratic victory there 
led to an expression of doubt as to whether New York State would go 
Republican this year. Personally, I cannot see any relation between 
the two. The New York City election was purely a local affair. 
National issues and national candidates were not at stake. If, indeed, 
it is argued that the Democratic victory was an evidence of antagonism 
to the Republican party, then it must also be supposed that this oppo- 
sition polled its largest vote. Viewed from this standpoint, the result 
presents little or no encouragement to the Democrats. On the basis of 
the vote at the last Presidential election, a Democratic majority of 
60,000 in the city means a Republican majority of 80,000 in the 
State. In fact, the Democrats have never carried New York State 
with a majority of only 60,000 in New York City. And it must be 
remembered that in the election just held Brooklyn gave a Democratic 
majority of 6,000. No one familiar with the condition of affairs in 
Brooklyn will regard this as an indication of the vote which Brooklyn 
will cast in the next Presidential election. 


It is interesting to present in this connection the prediction made 
upon the floor of the House by Representative Grosvenor, of Ohio, as 
to the chances of Republican success in the next Presidential election. 
General Grosvenor is a veteran Republican politician whose forecasts of 
elections have been made with remarkable accuracy. He divides the 
forty-five States into three classes as follows: 4g? 


V ~ 
- , 


Surely Democratic: Alabamg, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—total, 
151 electoral votes 

Surely Republican: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New. Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio,~Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsiv, and Wyoming—total, 
263 clectoral votes. 

Doubtful: Delaware, Idaho, Maryland, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New York, 
and Utah—total, 62 electoral votes. 


General Grosvenor points out that, under this arrangement of the 
States, the Republicans could give New York and all the other doubtful 
States to the Democrats and still have a majority of the electoral 
college. It should be stated that he placed New York in the uncertain 
list against his own judgment in order to make from his point of view 
an aggregate most favorable to the Democrats. The question which 
would most naturally arise in analyzing his figures, therefore, is: Can 
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any State placed by General Grosvenor in the Republican column be 
considered as Democratic or even doubtful? Certainly, at the present 
writing, the answer must be in the negative. It is true that Rhode 
Island reélected a Democratic Governor last November; but at the same 
time the Republican Lieutenant-Governor received a majority ten times 
as large as was accorded him a year ago, and a legislature Republican 
in both branches was also chosen. As to the Western States, there is 
no present indication of any political revolution. Illinois, which gave 
McKinley a majority of 94,924 in 1900, still seems safely Republican ; 
and in Indiana there is no outward evidence, at least, of serious reversal 
for the party in power. 

It must be admitted, however, that there is in the national capital, 
among Republicans who keep in close touch with national politics, a 
doubt as to the result this year. It is, at present, a vague and 
indefinite feeling of anxiety rather than a substantial fear. When 
analyzed, it seems to consist largely of the feeling that the corporate 
interests are hostile to President Roosevelt, and that it will be impos- 
sible, therefore, to obtain the necessary funds for campaign work. 
Many Republicans are wondering if the influence of the railroads will 
be thrown against the Republican party this year, as it was for it in 
1896 and 1900. Other Republicans are speculating upon the part 
which the labor vote will play in the next campaign, and are anxiously 
inquiring whether it will be loyal to the Republican party. 

Another factor in the situation, which is fully appreciated by the 
Republican leaders as menacing President Roosevelt’s reélection, is the 
fact that, paradoxical as it may seem, Democratic victory is the only 
method of escaping tariff revision. A word of explanation will make 
this proposition very clear. There is scarcely any possibility of Dem- 
ocratic control of the Senate during the next four years, owing to the 
fact that the present Republican majority of twenty-four is distributed 
among States admittedly Republican. Should the Democrats, there- 
fore, elect a Democratic President and a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Republican Senate would stand as a barrier against any 
tariff-reform legislation which the House might desire to enact and the 
President be anxious to approve. If there are in the Republican party 
certain representatives of corporate interests who desire to rebuke 
President Roosevelt for what they call his lack of consideration, this 
influential coterie can exert their power against him with the full 
knowledge that the election of a Democratic President will not disturb 
their privileges through adverse legislation. In addition to this, there 
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is also in the Republican party a very large contingent which believes, 
with Senator Hanna, in “standing pat” upon the tariff; and this contin- 
gent is thoroughly alive to the fact that the best way to prevent any tin- 
kering with the tariff is to help elect a Democratic President. 

In other words, if there is in the United States a widespread senti- 
ment for tariff reform, it will be successfully manifested through voting, 
not for the Democratic ticket, but for President Roosevelt's reélection. 
If, on the other hand, the majority of the people are satisfied with the 
present tariff, they should vote for the Democratic candidate and thus 
assure a legislative deadlock. This is a unique political situation, and 
to some extent, at least, it works to the disadvantage of President 
Roosevelt. 

One of the most outspoken utterances against Mr. Roosevelt’s 
renomination is to be found in an editorial recently printed in the 
Cincinnati “Commercial-Tribune,” a paper with which Mr. Perry §. 
Heath, secretary of the Republican National Campaign Committee, was 
associated for three years, and of which he is still a stockholder. As 
it is stated that the President is averse to Mr. Heath’s continuance on 
the campaign committee, the natural inference was that Mr. Heath had 
inspired the anti-Roosevelt expression. This, however, is denied; the 
editor of “The Commercial-Tribune” asserting that his utterance is 
based upon his belief that Mr. Roosevelt cannot carry New York this 
year, and that the loss of New York may lose the Presidency. From 
his point of view, there are murmurs of party discontent in New York, 
in Rhode Island, in Massachusetts, in Indiana, in Kentucky, in the 
South, and in the West; there is a steadily growing Republican anxiety 
as to the result of the Presidential election; and there is an approaching 
union of the hitherto discordant factions in the Democratic party. 
Especial attention is, however, called to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
was “transferred from the theatre of New York State politics to the 
broader and stronger structure of the national stage” because it was 
feared that he could not, if renominated as Governor, be re#lected. The 
question is asked whether Mr. Roosevelt is stronger to-day with the 
people of New York than when he ended his gubernatorial term. 

This utterance of “The Commercial-Tribune ” undoubtedly puts into 
concrete shape the thoughts of those who do not desire President 
Roosevelt’s renomination. It will be interesting to note whether it 
finds a general echo of approval or whether it falls silently to the 
ground. It has unquestionably been put forward with the view of 
exciting comment; and if it fails to be sustained by party opinion the 
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anti-Roosevelt coterie will be convinced of the futility of attempting 
to accomplish the President’s defeat, and the movement will die 
a-borning. It has not yet made sufficient progress to be seriously 
considered ; in fact, its only result has been to arouse the friends of the 
President to vigorous expression of support. 

Much depends upon business conditions during the next ten months. 
If the tide of prosperity has not turned, or if it has not receded far 
enough to strand a large number of enterprises high and dry upon the 
commercial rocks, to the consequent idleness of thousands of wage- 
earners, there is little prospect of Democratic success. A continuance 
of present conditions is likely to result in a vote of continued confidence 
in the Administration. 


So convinced are the Republican leaders that nothing must be done 
to disturb business between now and next fall that they will not 
attempt any tariff or financial legislation during the present Congress. 
It was suggested in THE Forum three months ago that the Republicans 
would not undertake a revision of the tariff on the eve of a Presidential 
campaign, and this view found complete confirmation in the words of 
Chairman Payne, df the Ways and Means Committee, uttered upon the 
floor of the House. “This Congress,” said Mr. Payne, “will not 
paralyze business on the eve of a Presidential campaign.” Every one 
remembers how prices soared in 1890, immediately after the passage of 
the McKinley law just before election; but Mr. Payne made a state- 
ment regarding this increase, which has, at least, the virtue of novelty. 
He claims that the Democrats sent men all through Ohio selling goods, 
or pretending to sell goods, at four or five times the prices previously 
asked. “We lost the election of 1890,” said Mr. Payne, “and we have 
learned something since that time.” For purely political reasons, 
therefore, the Republicans will refrain from correcting conceded tariff 
evils at the present time. 

The campaign of 1904 will be fought out upon the tariff issue. 
The Republican leaders in Congress, by postponing tariff revision during 
this session of Congress, will bring the question to the front at the polls. 
They believe that they can win on this issue where all others will fail. 
Already statistics are being collected to show the great and widespread 
distress which existed throughout the United States during the year 
which preceded and the three years which followed the enactment of 
the Wilson Tariff Bill in the second Administration of President 
Cleveland. It will also be shown that the balance of trade has been 
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very largely to the advantage of the United States during the recent 
period of high tariff. The Republicans will promise less onerous bur- 
dens of taxation without the destruction of an American industry. 
They will insist that if the tariff is to be revised and reduced, such 
changes shall be made by friendly hands, and not by those who are 
hostile to the principle of protection. We may expect, therefore, to 
hear little or nothing of the Philippines, and it is evident that the cur- 
rency question will be practically ignored. If, however, the Democrats 
bring forward an array of facts concerning official extravagance and 
corruption in the Philippines, as it is predicted will be the case, the 
Republicans may have to bestow more attention upon that question 
than they now contemplate. 

The Democrats in Congress, judging from the debates which 
occurred during the extra session, are not only anxious but willing to 
meet the Republicans on the tariff. When Congress assembled, the 
Democrats elected Representative John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 
as the minority leader; and in the speeches delivered by him, the neces- 
sity of tariff reduction has been emphasized. Mr. Williams enjoys to 
a large, but deserved, degree the confidence and esteem of his Democratic 
colleagues in the House, and has already acquitted himself most admi- 
rably and tactfully in debate. According to him, the Democratic 
proposition is that whenever the tariff duties are lowered to the com- 
petition point, or approximately to the point where the American 
manufacturer or producer is left a fair profit, without the monopolistic 
power to work extortion to the home consumer, the latter is benefited 
by the reduction of the burden of taxation. Mr. Williams made this 
reduction of taxation the keynote of all his utterances. When a Repub- 
lican Representative asked for a proper definition of protection, Mr. 
Williams replied: “Protection is a system of taxation whereby many 
are robbed in order that a few men may be hot-housed by legislation 
into artificial prosperity.” 

Mr. Williams not only coins phrases, but he indulges in illustrations 
that appeal to the common mind, and that will, undoubtedly, be much 
used in the next campaign. His imaginative account of the creation 
and organization of the banana trust is an apt illustration of the tariff 
question from the Democratic point of view. It is as follows: 

There is in the United States, I suppose, not more than one hundred acres of land 
where bananas can be grown in the open air, and yet I could, were I the legislating 
body of this country, or were I the Czar with absolute power and disposed to make the 


people pay the price for it, create a “Great American Banana Industry.” I could 
put a tax of one dollar apiece on bananas which are now selling in the streets three 
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for a nickel, and inside of five years I could, with a good custom-house service, 
have created and exploited a vast banana industry. It is true that a great many 
people who formerly ate bananas could not buy any bananas at all, and some people 
would have to buy fewer bananas; but it is also true that a great many people, who 
are plutocrats and aristocrats, would eat them because the common people—Dagoes, 
Jerseymen, and Mississippians—could not. 

If I continued that system of taxation in existence for twenty years, at the end 
of that time there would have come to the front a new generation that “knew not 
Joseph” nor cheap bananas; and the moment sensible people came into power with 
the idea of revising the bapana schedule, these gentlemen who “knew not Joseph” 
and had gone into the American banana business and, perhaps, formed a banana 
trust would come to the committee room of the national legislature, knocking upon 
the doors all the time and giving utterance to cries of unutterable woe: “Are you 
going to strike down the Great American Banana Industry? Are you going to 
reduce the duty from a dollar apiece on bananas to eighty cents? We can’t stand 
it. It willruin us. Are you going to make the people engaged in banana-raising 
go to the soup-houses? Are you going to discriminate in favor of pauper tropical 
sunshine against self-respecting American hot-house laborers? ” 

What would have been the result of establishing that industry? Merely this, 
that you would have deflected a certain amount of American capital and a certain 
amount of American labor engaged in the general hot-house industry into a different 
channel of hot-house proceedings; and instead of having their hot-houses for the pur 
pose they have them now, they would have converted them into banana nurseries, 
and the consumers would be paying a dollar apiece, or perhaps ninety cents apiece, 
for bananas, because the protected interest would have to undersell somewhat the 
foreign markets. 

After fifteen or twenty years “ home competition ” would have reduced the price 
of bananas in the American market to, let us say, forty cents apiece, and then 
Republican orators and politicians would say privately, in newspapers, and on the 
stump, and within these walls, with due solemnity and without a mutual smile: 
“Lo, and behold! See how a protective tariff has reduced the price of bananas 
from ninety cents apiece in 1950 to forty cents apiece in 1965—nearly fifty per cent 
decrease in price to the consumer! Protection did it!” 

Yes! A reduction from superlative extortion to comparative extortion! 

But in all this picture keep in mind one thing. While protectionism lasted 
bananas would never reach three for a nickel, because, if they did, that public 
enemy—tropical sunshine—would be master. 


The Congress was convened by the President in extraordinary ses- 
sion on November 9 that it might consider, to quote Mr. Roosevelt's 
words, “the legislation necessary to put into operation the commercial 
treaty with Cuba, which was ratified by the Senate at its last session 
and subsequently by the Cuban Government.” The President’s mes- 
sage was very brief, and related only to the subject of Cuban reci- 
procity; the proposed legislation being demanded, in his opinion, not 
only by our interest, but by our honor. Failure to enact such legisla- 
tion, added the President, would come perilously near a repudiation of 
the pledged faith of the nation. 

This appeal of the President was coupled with the emphatic asser- 
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tion that the treaty did not sacrifice one American industry, but, on 
the other hand, enlarged an adjacent market for American products. 
It will be remembered that, when reciprocity was proposed at the last 
session, it was bitterly opposed by the producers of beet sugar on the 
ground that any advantage given to the cane sugar grown in Cuba was 
a blow at the Beet-sugar industry in this country. This opposition 


was changed into acquiescence through the adoption of a provision that 
the proposed reduction of twenty per cent in the duty on sugar should 
be limited to five years, during which period there would be no further 
agitation of the subject. This conclusion had the effect of solidifying 
the Republicans in the House, so that when the bill was promptly 
reported there was no difficulty in arranging a time for a vote. 

The Democrats supported the bill on the ground that it was a step in 
the right direction of a lower tariff; and so, when the final vote was 
taken, the hostile element could not number sufficient votes to demand 
a roll-call. Only twenty-one members rose when the negative side was 
called. The Democrats had previously attempted to secure the consid- 
eration of amendments striking out the differential on refined sugar and 
eliminating the five-year clause of the treaty. When they failed in 
this endeavor, they supported the measure exactly as it had been 
reported from the Ways and Means Committee. It is rather an inter- 
esting fact that the first amendment which they proposed was adopted 
by the House in the Fifty-seventh Congress. The effect of its enact- 
ment would have been, in the language of the report of the minority 
members of the bill, “to deprive the sugar trust of this country of some 
of its power to extort from the consumer, curtail its power to bear down 
the price of the raw material, thereby injuring the sugar-planter, and 
lessen its ability to dictate to wholesale and retail dealers in sugar the 
manner in which they shall do business, and the price at which they shall 
sell refined sugar.” Whether this be true or not, the Senate did not 
enact the bill as amended by the House in the last session, and this 
year, in the House, the rule under which the reciprocity bill was con- 
sidered was so framed .as to prevent the amendment from again being 
offered. 

The measure was finally passed by the Senate on December 16, 
and isnowalaw. The practically unanimous support which it received 
from Republicans and Democrats prevented it from being placed in the 
category of a partisan measure. It provides that the tariff now charged 
upon imports from Cuba shall be lowered twenty per cent, and that 
such reduction shall also apply to any tariff rates enacted in the 
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future. The clause which placated the beet-sugar producers was as 
follows: 

Provided, that while said convention is in force no sugar imported from the 
Republic of Cuba and being the product of the soil or industry of the Republic of 
Cuba shall be admitted into the United States at a reduction of duty greater than 
twenty per centum of the rates of duty thereon as provided by the tariff act of the 
United States, approved July 24, 1897; and no sugar, the product of any other 
foreign country, shall be admitted by treaty or convention into the United States, 
while this convention is in force, at a lower rate of duty than that provided by the 
tariff act of the United States approved July 24, 1897; and provided further, that 
nothing herein contained shall be held or construed as an admission on the part of 
the House of Representatives that customs duties can be changed otherwise than by 
an act of Congress, originating in said House. 

It will now be interesting to see whether the American people will 
profit by this reciprocity law. That the sugar trust will profit goes 
without question. Every pound of sugar that enters the United States 
from Cuba — and the imports last year were 2,395,927,770 pounds — 
will pay one-fifth less duty than heretofore. If the price of sugar to the 
consumer remains the same, as it probably will, the amount saved in duty 
will go into the pockets of the trust. It will be interesting next fall to 
compute the profits to the trust through the reduction of the duty; but 
if the Democrats propose to cite this profit for campaign purposes, they 
must remember that they were willing parties to the enactment of the 
law which made such profits possible. 


The passing of Populism was emphasized by the elections in a 
manner worthy of comment. In Ohio, where all the vagaries of the 
Populist party had been adopted by the Democracy, and where Tom 
Johnson, the Democratic candidate for Governor, stood as the apostle 
of all Populistic doctrines, the crushing defeat which Johnson and his 
ticket experienced was equivalent to the total extinction of every 
vestige of Populism. The result in Nebraska was equally convincing. 
Judge Sullivan, a member of the supreme bench of the State, was 
nominated for reélection, having made a splendid record. He was 
supported by the Populists, who forced his nomination upon the Dem- 
ocratic party of the State. He commanded the full strength of the 
fusion forces, and yet he was defeated by a majority of more than 
10,000. The previous year all the Populist candidates for Congress in 
Nebraska were left at home; and now the retirement of Judge Sullivan, 
in the State where Populism had its birth, and where it has retained 
control for a period longer than in any other State, is a fact full of 
political significance. 
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fhe return of Colorado to the Republican ranks, after nearly ten 
years of Populistic control, must also be accepted as an indication that 
in the Rocky Mountain States, as well as in the States along the 
Mississippi and the Missouri, the political contests of the future will 
be between the old-time parties. More than this, the lesson of the 
disappearance of Populism is one that must be taken close to heart by 
the Democratic leaders, who will have no incentive in the next 
national convention to regard the Populists as a factor worthy of 
consideration. 


The session of the Republican National Committee in Washington 
on December 11 was the occasion of the gathering of party leaders from 
all parts of the country. In the discussion, in which the members of 
the committee participated, there was a unanimous expression of belief 
in a Republican victory in 1904, but a division of sentiment regarding 
the wisdom or necessity of making the tariff the paramount issue. 
Chicago was selected as the city where the next national convention 
shall be held, the choice being promptly made. In former days much 
stress was laid upon the political advantages to be enjoyed by respective 
candidates through the selection of one or the other city, but this con- 
sideration is not now potent. Chicago was named for purely practical 
reasons — its central location, its ample railroad, telegraph, and hotel 
facilities, and the knowledge that all promises made as to a capacious 
hall would be fully redeemed. It is to be hoped that the time has 
passed when the National Committee will sacrifice the comfort and con- 
venience of thousands of delegates and visitors through a desire to cater 
to the local pride of a city insufficiently equipped for convention 
purposes. 


In his message to the Congress, delivered upon the opening day of 
the regular session, the President touched upon few matters of purely 
political importance. He devoted much space, as might have been 
expected, to the revolution in Panama, justifying the action of the 
Government. It is doubtful, however, whether the Panama episode 
can be twisted into a campaign issue, so thoroughly is the public mind 
in favor of the construction of an isthmian canal at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The President’s inherent honesty and moral courage — qualities 
which appeal to the great mass of American people — were shown in 
his earnest and even bitter condemnation of the frauds connected with 
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the public lands, the notorious violation of the laws by the Post-Office 
Department officials, and the naturalization frauds; while his appeal for 
a speedy international agreement making bribery an extraditable offence 
was accompanied by a characteristic denunciation of bribe-giving and 
bribe-taking. The most interesting and significant utterance in the 
message, from a political point of view, related to capital and labor. It 
required considerable courage to discuss this subject frankly, for both 
capital and labor are averse to criticism, and are extremely jealous of 
any advantage shown to the one over the other. There must, how- 
ever, be a very general acquiescence in the President’s position that 
corporations which dread publicity are not honest, and with his asser- 
tion that there is no need to be over-sensitive regarding the welfare of 
such corporations. In view of the fact that the next national campaign 
will have been fought and won before the President can again address 
Congress in an annual message, and in view of the important part 
which these two great factors will play in that campaign, it is worth 
while to quote his position upon capital and labor as follows: 


The consistent policy of the national Government, so far as it has the power, is 
to hold in check the unscrupulous man, whether employer or employee; but to 
refuse to weaken individual initiative or to hamper or cramp the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. We recognize that this is an era of federation and combina 
tion, in which great capitalistic corporations and labor unions have become factors of 
tremendous importance in all industrial centres. Hearty recognition is given the 
far-reaching, beneficent work which has been accomplished through both corpora 
tions and unions, and the line as between different corporations, as between different 
unions, is drawn as it is between different individuals —that is, it is drawn on 
conduct, the effort being to treat both organized capital and organized labor alike; 
asking nothing save that the interest of each shall be brought into harmony with 
the interest of the general public, and that the conduct of each shall conform to 
the fundamental rules of obedience to law, of individual freedom, and of justice 
and fair dealing toward all. Whenever either corporation, labor union, or indi- 
vidual disregards the law or acts in a spirit of arbitrary and tyrannous interference 
with the rights of others, whether corporations or individuals, then where the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction, it will see to it that the misconduct is stopped, 
paying not the slightest heed to the position or power of the corporation, the union, 
or the individual, but only to one vital fact—that is, the question whether or not 
the conduct of the individual or aggregate of individuals is in accordance with the 
law of the land. Every man must be guaranteed his liberty and his right to do as 
he likes with his property or his labor, so long as he does not infringe the rights of 
others. No man is above the law, and no man is below it; nor do we ask any man’s 
permission when we require him to obey it. Obedience to the law is demanded as 
a right; not asked as a favor. 


It is nothing short of the absolute truth to assert that “every man 
must be guaranteed his liberty and his right to do as he likes with his 
property or his labor, so long as he does not infringe the rights of 
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others,” and yet it is none the less a courageous thing for a President 
seeking reélection to say it. Whatever else may be said against 
President Roosevelt, he cannot be charged with evasion. When his 
mind is fixed, he gives utterance to his opinions without fear or favor; 
and it is apparent that he does not take into consideration any conse- 
quences which the expression of those opinions may have upon his 
personal career. , 


The Democratic party is still groping for a Presidential candidate. 
Interviews with Democratic Representatives, published daily for some 
weeks in “The Washington Post,” revealed a lack of unanimity. The 
general trend is still toward Senator Gorman, with a strong leaning 
toward some New York man, although there is not much enthusiasm 


for Judge Parker. Senator Gorman would command more strength in 
New York than any other man outside that State; and if the conven- 
tion should now be held, he would unquestionably, in my opinion, be 


the nominee. Ex-President Cleveland is definitely out of the running, 
his own declination to that effect having recently been published. 
Henry LItcHFIELD WEsT. 
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ALL diplomatic trails lead to St. Petersburg. Russia has occupied 
the centre of the world’s stage since I last wrote, and the foreign min- 
isters of all the great Powers have spent many an anxious hour won- 
dering whether she at last believed that she was powerful enough to 
tempt the fortunes of war, or whether she would still continue to fight 
with the weapon she knows best how to use, namely, diplomacy. The 
tentacles of Russian diplomacy have stretched from the Japan Sea in 
the Far East to the Mediterranean in the West; Paris, Berlin, London, 
Vienna, and Washington have all felt the tightening grasp of the Colos- 
sus of the North. With a population numerically great, but low in the 
scale of civilization, with undeveloped resources, with credit so insecure 
that it can be sustained only by constant accessions of foreign gold —a 
country, in a word, seemingly less fitted to be a world leader than the 
United States, Great Britain, or Germany — Russia apparently domi- 
nates the world. 

It is a curious phase of twentieth-century civilization. The least 
civilized, the least progressive, the least modern of all nations has forced 
all the others to bow to her will. The world has witnessed before this 
the spectacle of a barbarous despotism crushing a more highly advanced 
civilization, but the Attilas of history had something more than mere 
savagery to make them the Scourge of God. The great empire which 
Charlemagne hoped to found, but which fell to fragments with his 
death, served its purpose; and his wars, many of them waged for mere 
lust of conquest, spread the civilization of the time. The hand that 
guided the leaden whip was the hand of intelligence. The weight of 
numbers counted for more than it does to-day, when campaigns are 
managed as much by finance ministers as by chiefs of staffs, and when 
it is to the treasure chest that the minister of war first turns for his war 
material. In everything else except men— and mere numbers count 
for little in modern warfare — Russia compares unfavorably with other 
great Powers; and yet Russia, as Napoleon predicted at St. Helena, is 
“the Power that marches the most surely, and with the greatest strides, 
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toward universal domination.” It is a marvellous and disheartening 
thought to contemplate; disheartening because Russia’s march to uni- 
versal domination is over liberty and freedom lying prostrate. The car 
of Russian domination, which rolls on with the inevitableness of fate, 
is the car of Juggernaut, whose path is marked by the mangled forms 
of its victims. 

The history of the world is written in a higher civilization forced 
upon conquered peoples by their conquerors— very often a savage, 
brutal, and bloody civilization, but its very savagery making it a civil- 
izing agent and giving it a purpose which it served. The Visigoths, 
the Ostrogoths, the Saxons, the Franks, the Alemanni, the Frisians, 
although skin-clad barbarians, established certain rules of action, in 
fact, laws, which brought society to recognize definite and regular prin- 
ciples. Civilization, we have been told, rides upon a gun-carriage; but, 
in the case of the Anglo-Saxon, after the gun-carriage come the print- 
ing-press and the school-house. England conquered India, and the 
conquest of India is written in pages of blood; but the India of to-day 
is an India of liberty, whose native press may say what it thinks, 
whose people may practise that religion which they believe, and to 
whom justice is meted out. The United States is writing history in 
the Philippines. Its avant-courier of civilization is the familiar gun- 
carriage, and behind the guns marches the American school-teacher. 
But can the same be said of Russia? Wherein is Russian civilization 
any better than that of China? In what way does it profit Man- 
churia to be under the yoke of Russia? Can Russia be expected 
to give to aliens what she denies her own people? In what part of 
Russia can there be found a free press, or political, civil, or religious 
rights, or the school-house, or the right to say or think as one pleases? 
The Russian university is neither liberal nor free. The best thought of 
the best modern writers is on the index expurgatorius, because it may 
teach the youth of Russia to long for the freedom which she attempts 
to stifle. 

The world at heart to-day is democratic. The masses are democrats, 
no matter under what form of government they live. The world has 
placed its imprimatur upon all that goes to make democracy —a free 
press, individual liberty of action, the right to gain knowledge, equality 
in the eyes of the law. Russia stifles the aspirations of democracy; 
Russia is the one great country in all the world which is reactionary ; 
Russia is as great an anachronism in the family of nations at the dawn 


of the twentieth century as the mummery of the Lord Mayor’s proces- 
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sion is to the sense of the staid, sober, and unimaginative Londoner, as 
he looks upon knights in tin armor and Gog and Magog in all their 
medizval splendor. MRussia’s press cowers under the brutality of the 
censor; her people may not think except as their governors would have 
them think, and they may not voice what they feel; there is no system 
of education by which knowledge is brought within the grasp of the 
most humble and poverty-stricken; for the peasant there is one code of 
laws, and for the prince another. And this is the civilization which 
Russia, because of the supineness and cowardice of the world, is to be 
allowed to force upon China! 


The chief interest of statesmen has centred about Russia’s move- 
ments in the Far East. When I last wrote, it appeared as if Russia 
and Japan were on the verge of war; but, although that danger is not 
entirely past, it is probable that the agony of dying men on the field of 
battle will not be the requiem of the dying year. The pivot on which 
peace is poised is still so nicely balanced that the weight of an incau- 
tious finger would send it toppling over into the abyss of destruction. 
Peace has been preserved thus far because both nations are evidently 
afraid of risking everything on the hazard of war. This is especially so 
with Japan, as she has less to gain from success and everything to lose 
by defeat. 

Suppose Japan should make war on Russia and destroy the Russian 
fleet. The prestige of the conquering nation would be enormously 
increased, and she would be cock of the walk in Asia, but she could not 
hope to follow up her victory. She would be in the position of an 
army that has routed its enemy, but has no cavalry wherewith to com- 
plete the work of destruction and prevent the enemy from rallying and 
making another stand. Japan might, and undoubtedly would, wrest Port 
Arthur from Russia and thus establish herself on the Chinese mainland, 
which would give her a valuable and strategically important point 
d’appui. In all probability she could capture or destroy Dalny and 
turn into a heap of rubbish the city built to order, which has cost Russia 
so many millions; but that would be the extent of her power to injure 
her adversary. She could not carry the war into Manchuria and oust 
Russia from that province. Russia would simply retire and wait. 
Russia always waits for the psychological moment. Should she suffer 
defeat at the hands of Japan, it would take her many years to recover 
from the blow, and in the mean time Japan would become the dominant 
Power in the East, and might infuse some of her own spirit into the 
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Chinese and make them a nation in fact as well as in name. But 
Russia would not be destroyed; she would simply be crippled. 

Ou the other hand, should Japan be vanquished, she would become, 
from a power strong enough to be feared and respected by Russia, a 
negligible quantity which neither Russia nor any one else need respect 
or fear. Corea would be lost to her forever. Her fleet sent to the 
bottom or captured, she would be at the mercy of even a second-rate 
naval power. Her position would be as desperate and as humiliating 
as was that of China when Japan held her at her mercy. 

War between Japan and Russia, if fought single-handed, is a gam- 
bler’s chance so far as Japan is concerned, and no wonder that she 
hesitates to stake everything on the turn of the card. There are high 
military authorities who believe that Japan is stronger on the sea than 
Russia, and that the Japanese navy would turn the Russian ships into 
shattered hulks. But war—especially naval war, of which the world 
knows nothing under modern conditions —is too inexact a science for 
absolute predictions. Considering matériel and personnel, especially the 
factor of personality; considering that the Japanese would be animated: 
by the loftiest spirit of patriotism and that as a race they are utterly 
devoid of fear, and are imbued with almost the fanaticism of the 
Mohammedan in their belief that nothing is more glorious than to meet 
death facing a foe and in defence of country; and remembering also 
that the Japanese, like all islanders, are a maritime people, and that 
the sea is almost as much their native element as the land, the Japanese 
ought to win. Yet no one would feel certain, until the news came, that 
the Russian fleet had been smashed under the withering fire poured into 
it by the Japanese gunners. No wonder Japan hesitates. 

She has appealed both to the United States and to Great Britain, 
but neither country has been willing to loosen the sword from the scab- 
bard. Both these nations have a vital interest in the Far East; both 
are in sympathy with Japan and opposed to Russia, because their 
political no less than their commercial interests are menaced by Russian 
dominance. England is the formal ally of Japan, and is bound by 
treaty to come to her assistance in case she is attacked by more than 
one Power — by Russia and France, for instance. She is not bound, 
however, to assist Japan with her military forces so long as the war is 
merely a duel. Diplomacy fears that the war could not be localized, 
and would not be confined to the two Powers. This is why all the 
influence of Great Britain has been exerted upon her ally to keep 
the peace. 
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The diplomacy of Russia threatens to interfere with American plans 
and to bring the two countries into clash. Russia promised to evacu- 
ate Manchuria on the eighth of last October. She did not do so. She 
made a feint of withdrawing her troops from Mukden, and then imme- 
diately afterward reoccupied the city on the pretext that the Chinese 
were incapable of preserving order. On the eighth of October China 
signed a treaty with the United States by the terms of which, among 
other things, Mukden is to be thrown open to the commerce of the 
world. For months prior to the signing of the treaty Russia had 
attempted to prevent Mukden from being made an open city, because 
she saw that this would weaken her political control of Manchuria. 
Her acquiescence in the treaty was an acknowledgment that China’s 
sovereignty over Manchuria remained unimpaired. 

By the treaty the United States obtains certain well-defined polit- 
ical rights of which she cannot be deprived by Russia. No matter 
what may happen, those rights are American. They constitute, so to 
speak, a flaw in the title should Russia attempt to foreclose her mort- 
gage on Manchuria. In all future events concerning Manchuria the 
United States must be reckoned with, which is reason enough why 
Russia has viewed with the greatest displeasure American participation 
in the political affairs of the Far East, and has endeavored, by every 
means known to her diplomacy, to defeat the purposes of the new 
American commercial treaty with China. That she has not been suc- 
cessful is due to the fact that Russian duplicity has been met by the 
persistence and pertinacity of Secretary Hay. He has refused to be 
swerved from the path which he marked out for himself. He saw the 
advantage of the acquisition by the United States of political rights in 
Manchuria, and those rights have now been secured by the conclusion 
of the treaty signed last October. 


If we turn to France, we see that Russia has bulked largely in French 
affairs during the last few months. About the end of October Count 
Lamsdorff, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, went to Paris, 
where he spent some days in conference with M. Delcassé, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; but the precise objects of these confer- 
ences, although they can be readily imagined, have not been officially 
announced. Much publicity was given to the fact that Count Lams- 
dorff presented to President Loubet an autograph letter from the Czar, 
written, we are told, “in the warmest and most fraternal spirit,” 
referring to the strong bonds between France and Russia which operate 
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toward the maintenance of general peace, and expressing the satisfac- 
tion of the writer at the fact that France, in pursuance of the same 
sentiment, has strengthened international ties by the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French treaty of arbitration. 

Russian diplomacy is either cynical or subtle, and this letter may 
be accepted as an instance of Russian cynicism. We may take it for 
granted that the visit of Count Lamsdorff to Paris had a purpose more 
important than merely to convey to the President of the French 
Republic an amiable but banal letter, and that Count Lamsdorff did not 
go to Versailles, where he and M. Delcassé held these conferences so 
as to be undisturbed, solely for the sake of the view. Amidst the great 
trees and the walks made famous by the amours of a pleasure-loving 
monarch, the talk of the two statesmen, we may feel sure, dwelt on 
war rather than on love. 

On October 14, two weeks before Count Lamsdorff arrived in Paris, 
official announcement was made in London and Paris of the signing of 
a treaty between Lord Lansdowne, His Majesty’s principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and M. Cambon, the French Ambassador to 
the court of St. James, by which certain differences which may arise 
in the future between the two countries, and which cannot be settled 


by the ordinary means of diplomacy, are to be referred to The Hague 
Tribunal. The treaty is not as far-reaching in its scope as that which 
was negotiated between Secretary Olney and the late Lord Pauncefote 
providing for general arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, and which the Senate refused to ratify; but it indicates the 


entente now existing between France and Great Britain, and proves that 
the old spirit of hatred and distrust which has so long prevailed on both 
sides of the Channel is fast disappearing. The conclusion of this treaty 
could not be agreeable to Russia. Toa certain extent it weakens the 
Dual Alliance. The original purpose of that alliance was to be a coun- 
terpoise to the Triple Alliance; but of recent years the Franco-Russian 
alliance has been directed as much against England and in opposition 
to English policy as it has been against the policy of Germany, Russia,° 
and Italy. Anything that draws France and England closer together 
and removes the danger of conflict between them makes France less 
anxious to join Russia in a policy which may bring Russia and England 
in collision and involve France. 

In the last number of THE Forum I called attention to the fact that 
French statesmen and French publicists were asking what they gained 
by their alliance with Russia, and whether their being tied to the Rus- 
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sian chariot had not proved exceedingly costly for France, without car- 
rying with it any compensating advantage. Coincident with the visit 
of Count Lamsdorff to Paris appears an article in the “Siécle,” bluntly 
asking what France has obtained in exchange for the seven or eight 
thousand million francs which she has lent to Russia. Discussing the 
question broadly and philosophically in its effect on France as a world 
power, the “Siécle” finds that she has gained nothing by the alliance. 
At the time when she was most in need of an ally —when England 
threatened war over Fashoda, and France turned to Russia for assistance 
— she found herself deserted. Politically, she has gained nothing; 
neither has she profited commercially. It was the hope of French manu- 
facturers that France would receive in Russian markets certain advan- 
tages not granted to other nations; but, as the “Siécle” points out, the 
statistics of French trade show that France has been given no extraordi- 
nary favors, and that her investment of over a billion and a half dollars 
in Russian bonds, which in all probability saved Russia from bank- 
ruptcy, has resulted in no permanent advantage to the French people. 
Russia needs France for her selfish interests, and cannot afford to 
allow the alliance to be ruptured. When it was first concluded France 
was isolated; she was in danger of attack from Germany, and she 


felt that it was necessary for her own salvation to have a strong Euro- 
pean ally. But conditions have changed during the last ten years. 
France is once more self-reliant; her people are growing more stable 


and more conservative; French ministries have a longer duration of life; 
and the danger of the overthrow of the republic is no longer a spectre 
to terrify the minds of French statesmen. The events of the last year 
have shown that it would be comparatively easy for France and Great 
Britain to become, as they once were, allies, and that, with the exception 
of the United States, there is to-day no country with whom the British 
people would more gladly conclude a formal alliance than with France. 

If French writers realize that the alliance with Russia is a jug- 
handled arrangement by which France holds the handle and Russia 
obtains all the outpouring, Russian writers are no less aware of the fact 
that the enthusiasm which the alliance evoked in France a few years 
ago is now no longer potent to open the floodgates of hysterical emotion. 
One of the most significant contributions from a Russian writer on this 
subject is an article by Prince Mestchersky in the “Grazhdanin,” in 
which he says: 


The barometer of Franco-Russian sympathies has sensibly fallen during the year. 
The Franco-Russian alliance is like a wounded bird fluttering with one wing. I be: 
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lieve it will shortly be overtaken by the fate which every alliance between a Chris- 
tian state and a government of cannibals must inevitably meet. At all events I 
hear every where the same phrase, “ L’alliance est malade.” 


The role of Emperor William during the last few years has been 
that of the “honest broker,” who will attend to any commission in 
which he sees profit for himself, and will sell or buy according to the 
state of the market. Whenever the stormy petrel hovers low over the 
blackening clouds of European politics, the Kaiser may be relied upon 
to see if he cannot make something when the storm bursts. Noting 
the signs of the weakening of the Franco-Russian alliance, he has evi- 
dently made use of the opportunity to strengthen the bonds between 
Russia and Germany. Germany, no less than Russia, has been dis- 
turbed by the rapprochement between England and France, and has 
been trying to offset it by cementing the relations between herself and 
Russia. It has been denied that an understanding exists by which she 
pledges Russia a free hand in China in return for certain favors not yet 
revealed; but semi-official denials count for little in modern diplomacy, 
and, as one of the great masters of statecraft on to-day’s stage recently 
remarked: “A Russo-German alliance in regard to the Far East is the 
only explanation of Russia’s cynical defiance of the world, and her abso- 
lute indifference to her solemn pledges.” 


In turning from the Far East to the Near East, we again find Russia 
the central figure in trying to arrange with Austria a sort of peace in 
Macedonia, and to induce the Sultan to put into effect the reforms 
which humanity and civilization demand. Only a short time ago it 
appeared as if war would be declared by Turkey, or as if the Powers 
would be compelled once more to regulate by force the perpetual chaos 
and bloodshed which the world has permitted to exist under the name 
of the Turkish Empire. But the Sultan, as usual, has turned the neces- 
sities of his opponents to his own use, and the diplomacy of the Turk 
has been more than a match for that of all the rest of the world. Aus- 
tria and Russia are still pressing for the execution of the reforms which 
have been demanded; but Russia is only languidly exerting her influ- 
ence. She has more important things to attend to in China; and, with 
the fear of an imminent war with Japan, she dare not dissipate her 
energies by embarking on a campaign in the Balkans. War with Japan 
would tax the military and financial resources of her empire to the 
utmost, and she could not afford to divert a single battalion or a single 
rouble in any other direction. 
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The mystery of Russian domestic politics is a sealed book to the 
rest of the world. One never knows what is going to happen there 
until the thing itself has come to pass, and even then its significance is” 
only dimly understood by the non-Russian mind. M. de Witte, the 
Czar’s finance minister, one of the great financiers of his day, a man of 
constructive genius with a vivid imagination, has for some mysterious 
reason lost favor with the Czar. In truly Oriental method he has been 
“promoted” by being deprived of his great office, his power, and his 
influence, and relegated to a position, nominally of some importance, 
where he has no power and no opportunity to impress his individuality 
upon affairs. Why he was promoted by being kicked upstairs no one 
knows exactly; but it is the general belief that he opposed the war 
party, because he, of all men, best knew Russia’s weakness, and because 
upon his shoulders, in the event of war, would fall the burden of proyid- 
ing means to finance the campaign. Russia, however, has neither the 
resources nor the credit to enable her to stand the drain of a war whose 
cost would be thousands of millions. 

Although Czar Nicholas IT is a man of peace, and is really inspired 
by the impulses which led him to create The Hague Tribunal, he is a 
weak man controlled by his entowrage, and is unable to withstand the 
pressure brought to bear upon him. The war party in Russia is on top, 
and de Witte has to go. Count Lamsdorff is also said to have fallen into 
disfavor, because he has been closely affiliated with de Witte, and with 
de Witte believes that Russian diplomacy could accomplish more in the 
end than Russian arms, besides being less costly. To show how little 
the world at large knows of Russian affairs, the man who is to-day said 
to stand closer to the Czar than anybody else is a man whose name the 
Western world has scarcely ever heard. This man is Bezobrazoff, who 
has for many years been interested in commercial operations in the Far 
East, and who has been shrewd enough to see that Manchuria, in the not 
far distant future, is destined to become a field of great commercial im- 
portance and capable of yielding vast riches. Bezobrazoff is credited 
with having managed, by some occult means which nobody has yet 
been able to discover, to induce the Czar to fall in with his schemes and 
to tighten his grip upon Manchuria. 


The convulsion on the Isthmus of Panama, by which Colombia has 
lost her sovereignty over that neck of land and a new republic has come 
into being, does not come within my province so far as it relates to domes- 
tic affairs and impinges upon the American political horizon. I have to 
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consider it in its broader aspects, and as affecting the whole world, 
especially international relations. Whether, as some of the critics of 
the Administration would try to make us believe, the President and his 
advisers were privy to the revolution, and, by a policy of inaction at 
one time and vigorous action at another, made it possible for Panama 
to gain her independence, is a matter of minor importance to the world 
at large, however vital an issue it may become in American politics. 
What interests the world is, the substitution of a decent, orderly, and 
stable government on the Isthmus of Panama for an oligarchy and the 
anarchy which has been the curse of Latin-America since those opera- 
bouffe republics, under presidents of the Bombastes Furioso type, have 
played at setting up governments. 

The world at large does not care in the slightest who is the nominal 
ruler of Panama, or Colombia, or Venezuela, or any of the other minor 
republics of the Western hemisphere; but its paramount interest is in 
the security of life and property and in the recognition by those coun- 
tries of the code which governs the relations between civilized nations. 
Revolutions, civil wars, disregard for the rights of foreigners, and in- 
difference to contractual obligations have kept these South American 
republics in constant turmoil with the European Powers. For much of 
this the United States must be held morally responsible, as the modern 
interpretation given to the Monroe Doctrine has led the so-called repub- 
lics of South America to imagine that they could defy Europe, violate 
their pledges, and disregard their obligations without having to pay the 
penalty for a breach of faith. Secure in their position and confident 
that the United States would not permit any European power to seize 
territory, the dictacors in South America have felt that they were pro- 
tected, and that they could do anything without having to suffer the 
consequences. This has encouraged South America to defraud her 
European creditors, and to stand in the way of the development of one 
of the richest and most fertile portions of the world. It has tended, in 
short, to keep South America in a condition only one degree removed 
from barbarism. 

The countries of the Old World have had no quarrel with the Monroe 
Doctrine as a cardinal principle of American diplomacy, but they have 
objected to its misinterpretation and misapplication. European states- 
men have maintained that if the United States assumes the position of 
guardian of the Western hemisphere and prevents colonization or acqui- 
sition of territory by Europe, that assumption of power carries with it a 
moral obligation on the part of the United States to compel the South 
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American countries faithfully to observe their obligations and to respect 
international rights. But this the United States has not done. On 
more than one occasion she has saved the republics of South America 
from just chastisement at the hands of enraged Europe; but she has 
never exerted her moral and physical force to make a weaker nation 
understand that a strong and powerful nation has moral rights which 
cannot be defied because the offender takes refuge in his weakness. 

Certain newspapers have shed scalding tears over the disgraceful 

spectacle of the United States supporting the Panama revolutionists. 
This phase of the question, I repeat, is a matter of domestic policy 
in no way concerned with the foreign situation; but from the inter- 
national standpoint the world, instead of finding fault with President 
Roosevelt and his cabinet, will applaud them for having given a twen- 
tieth-century reading of the Monroe Doctrine adequate to keep pace 
with twentieth-century requirements. The world can now feel assured 
that peace will prevail on the Isthmus of Panama; that merchant ships 
will be able to go in and out of Colon and Panama without molestation 
and without fear of being held up, or of being forced to pay customs 
dues twice over, because between night and morning there has been a 
revolution and the president of yesterday is displaced by an ambitious 
rival. Safe and uninterrupted transit from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
is guaranteed. Merchants who do business with the new republic need 
no longer be apprehensive that their goods will be seized or that they 
will be subjected to a forced levy or thrown into prison in case they 
refuse to comply with extortionate and arbitrary demands. All this is 
in the interest of the world. All this makes for progress. With such 
a policy — no matter how much it may be denounced by hypercriticism 
or by hypocrisy or by excessive tenderness for the “rights” of a venal 
government that has shown itself to be unworthy to be entrusted with 
the powers of government — the world will not quarrel. 

A powerful nation, powerful because of her great financial and physi- 
cal resources, becomes clothed with certain moral obligations, not only 
to herself but to all the world, from which she cannot escape. She can 
no more evade her moral duties than a strong man can stop his ears to 
the cries of a woman who is attacked by a bully, or salve his conscience 
by telling himself that it is the duty of the policeman to prevent crime. 
Such a man would be a craven and would earn the well-merited con- 
tempt of every right-thinking man. The highest duty imposed upon a 
nation is to spread civilization, to succor the weak and the defenceless, 
to restrain the bully among nations from using his strength to crush the 
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aspirations of liberty or to keep the weak in subjection. The rights of 
a small nation are no more and no less than those of an individual in 
his relation to society at large. The individual may exercise all and 
every one of his so-called rights so long as by that exercise he does not 
injure society as a whole; but whenever by using them he becomes a 
menace or an injury to the body politic, the properly constituted agen- 
cies of society promptly deprive him of those rights and make him 
understand that he is merely an atom which may not be allowed to 
disturb the well-being of the whole body. 

It is precisely the same in regard to the rights granted by the world 
to the little countries which exist and maintain their independence 
because the world permits them todo so. The moment they prove them- 
selves unfit and unable to perform their part in relation to the world at 
large, the moment they show that instead of being for the well-being 
and progress of the world they are a detriment and impede progress, it is 
the duty of the world to take means to suppress the evil. 

The United States went to war with Spain because the condition of 
Cuba was a disgrace to the civilized world and a menace to the peace 
and prosperity of this country. It offended the moral susceptibilities 
of the American people, and the United States became almost particeps 
eriminis by permitting that state of affairs to continue. The conditions 
on the Isthmus of Panama, so far as the people of that isthmus were 
concerned in their relations with the central Government at Bogota, 
were almost analogous to those which existed between Cuba and the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid. Cuba was regarded by Spain as a colony to be ex- 
ploited for the benefit of the home Government and without considera- 
tion of the interests of the Cuban people. The people of the Isthmus 
of Panama were heavily taxed by the junta at Bogota, and derived no 
corresponding benefit from this connection. Had they appealed to the 
United States to be liberated from their thraldom, and had the United 
States championed their cause, as she made the cause of Cuba her own, 
the world could not have accused her of quixotic sentimentality, or 
of interfering in matters in which she had no concern. The United 
States cannot permit constant turmoil and unseemly brawls on her 
doorstep. 

The hegemon of the Western hemisphere is the United States. Her 
power is paramount, as all the world recognizes. She is mistress of the 
Caribbean Sea; her ships dot that American lake; and on her rests the 
responsibility of preserving peace and maintaining order. Geographical 
location, political necessities, and the force of circumstances have made 
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this country the policeman of the Western hemisphere. From a well- 
organized, well-disciplined, and rightly managed police force, the honest 
and properly behaved citizen has nothing to fear. It is only the vio- 
lator of law or the midnight brawler that has no love for the police and 
runs at the sight of the uplifted club. The United States is not swag- 
gering around in the waters to the south interfering with countries 
that attend to their own affairs, or making arrests simply to show that 
she has the power. But she has made some of the republics of South 
America understand that the world has no longer any patience with 
dishonesty and disorder, and that, while the Monroe Doctrine saves the 
Western hemisphere from the aggressions of the Eastern, it carries with 
it no license to implant upon the Western hemisphere a code of morals 
different from that of the Eastern, or such as the world at large cannot 
countenance. 

Reference has been made above to the commercial treaty negotiated 
with China by which certain privileges are granted to the United States ; 
and, among other things, two ports in Manchuria are thrown open to 
the commerce of the world. That treaty has been termed a commercial 
convention; but it has as important a political bearing as commercial, 
although the full measure of its political significance has not yet been 
appreciated. Heretofore the United States had no defined politica] 
status in Manchuria. She was in Manchuria, as in other parts of the 
Chinese Empire, under the general treaty terms permitting Western 
nations to engage in trade with China. Now, by the action of the 
Chinese Government in permitting the United States to establish con- 
suls at Mukden and Antung, which will follow after the ratitication of 
the treaty by the Senate, it is recognized that the United States has 
political rights in Manchuria, and that of those rights she cannot be 
deprived unless by her own consent. This recognition may have an 
important bearing on the future of events. It may serve effectually to 
prevent the consummation of Russia’s plans for the acquisition of Man- 
churia whenever she feels that the time has come for her to throw off 
her mask and boldly proclaim the annexation of China’s northern 
province. 

The situation in the Far East, and especially the participation of 


this country in the politics of China, is one of the most interesting de- 
velopments of twentieth-century affairs; and although one must refrain 
from the always pleasing temptation of indulging in prophecy, it is safe 
to assert that the influence of the United States will exercise great 
weight on the political future of the Far East. 
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After much toil and tribulation Mr. Balfour has succeeded in recon- 
structing his ministry, and has exchanged the one strong man, the one 
commanding personality, in British politics for several men of smaller 
calibre. Of the new men, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who succeeds Mr. 
Chamberlain at the colonial office, is better known as an amateur crick- 
eter than as a colonial administrator or as a man who has devoted him- 
self to the study of colonial affairs. His appointment is typical of the 
influence which family plays in English politics. He is a man of good 
character, but ordinary mental attainments, who in any other country 
except Great Britain would never, save by the most unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, have reached the highest place in politics. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, who succeeds Mr. Brodrick as Secretary of State for War, 
is not deficient in ability, and as Secretary to the Admiralty showed a 
proper appreciation of the necessity of breaking down some of the tradi- 
tions which are the curse of British officialdom. Mr. Brodrick has great 
and aristocratic family connections, so, in spite of his failure at the war 
office, when Lord George Hamilton resigned as Secretary of State for 
India he was made his successor. At the India office Mr. Brodrick 
will probably not have the opportunity to do as much damage as 
he did at the war office. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, son of his father, 
succeeds Mr. Ritchie as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the second 
most important place in the cabinet. His promotion from the Post- 
office to the Exchequer has not met with the approval of the opposi- 
tion, and has only been faintly acquiesced in by the government 
organs, which regard him as too young and too inexperienced to be 
the finance minister of the british Empire. His youth is a disad- 
vantage which he will live down; and, despite his inexperience, if 
there is any virtue in heredity and if the past is any guide to the future, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s friends need not fear for him. He inherits 
the talents of his distinguished father, who has shown himself to be 
possessed of financial abilities of the highest order and to be essentially 
aman of business. His career has been a brilliant one, and he has 
demonstrated his capacity as an executive competent to handle large 
affairs. It will be a surprise if the sequel does not prove that his ap- 
pointment is the best the Premier has recently made, and if, in the pres- 
ent cabinet, as in the last, the bearer of the name of Chamberlain does 
not impress his personality upon his colleagues. 

The Duke of Devonshire retires as Lord President of the Council, 
and is succeeded by the Marquis of Londonderry. The retirement of 
the Duke of Devonshire was made much of by the free-traders, because 
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an English duke is a very great personage, and an English duke who 
makes the serious business of his life politics rather than horse-racing 
or yachting must be discussed with reverence, almost with awe. The 
Duke of Devonshire intellectually is a typical middle-class Englishman 
and, had he been unlucky enough not to have been born the heir toa 
dukedom, with all that that means in England, he would have lived 
and died in the odor of respectability and never have been heard of. 
He is a solemn, dull, and unimaginative person; his speeches, when- 
ever he delivers himself in the House of Lords, are of the dreariest char- 
acter, and serve as a harmless soporific for noble lords who have dined 
well and who enjoy a post-prandial nap. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s melodramatic exit from the cabinet does 
not substantially affect the present: political situation in England, except 
that it has narrowly defined the issue between the “free-fooders ” and 
the protectionists, and is ranging England in support of, and in opposi- 


tion to, his fiscal policy. When Mr. Chamberlain surrendered the seals 
of the colonial office the conclusion was naturally reached that an appeal 
to the country was measurably close, and that, with his accustomed 
perspicacity, he had seen the wisdom of leaving the fast disintegrating 


cabinet so as to be able to carry off his campaign untrammelled by the 
responsibilities of office. It is known, however, that neither Mr. Cham- 
berlain nor Mr. Balfour is in favor of an early election, and that both 
would be only too happy to postpone the appeal to the country for at 
least a year. Circumstances, however, may force the election sooner 
than they expect. The longer the election is delayed, the greater will 
be Mr. Chamberlain’s chances of coming into power. He needs all the 
time he can gain to carry on his campaign of education, which he is 
doing in a thorough and systematic manner by the distribution of litera- 
ture and the cotperation of hundreds of speakers. 

Public affairs in England at the present time are in such a chaotic 
state that the most experienced politicians are afraid to hazard a predic- 
tion; but the opinion among the best informed is that if the election is 
held within a year, the Conservatives will be overthrown and the Liber- 
als will come into power, or, more properly speaking, that it will result 
in the triumph of the anti-Chamberlain party — a coalition of Liberals, 
Conservative free-traders, and Liberal Unionists who are opposed to pro- 
tection, who are disgusted with the ineptitude shown by the Unionist 
administration in the management of the South African war, and who 
on general principles believe that a change would be for the benefit of 
England. Labor will also join this coalition, as it is naturally inclined 
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to be Liberal in politics rather than Conservative, and as the present 
sentiment of the wage workers in Great Britain is antagonistic to pro- 
tection, because they believe it will increase the cost of living, while 
they have serious doubts whether it will bring them any compensating 
advantages in the shape of increased wages. But such a party is too 
heterogeneous and is composed of too many antithetic elements to be 
able to hold together for any length of time, and the early defeat of the 
government of all the talents would follow as a matter of course. Then 
Mr. Chamberlain would be the man of the hour. The Conservatives 
would go to the country on the square issue of protection and a prefer- 
ential tariff to the colonies. If they carried the country, it would be 
Mr. Chamberlain, and not Mr. Balfour, who would receive the mandate 
from the King to form a ministry. 


The decision of the Alaska tribunal by which the question of the 
boundary line has been, as Mr. Balfour pointed out the other day, set- 
tled forever, should be regarded as a cause for rejoicing on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The Canadians, as might have been expected, are bitterly 
disappointed, and had the decision been reversed — had the majority 
of the tribunal sustained the Canadian contention and given Canada the 
control of the Lynn Canal and brought Dyea and Skagway under the 


sritish flag — there would probably have been the same bitterness on 
this side of the line. ° 

The Canadians have proved themselves bad losers. Some of their 
public men have seized the opportunity to show that Canada is no 
longer dependent upon the mother country and has passed beyond the 
leading-string age, being capable of managing her own affairs without 
imperial assistance. There has been considerable loose talk, in news- 
papers on both sides of the border, concerning the likelihood of Canada 
either seeking to be annexed by the United States or else setting up an 
independent government. Both can be dismissed as idle. Canada is 
too prosperous and too confident of her own imperial destiny to seek to 
merge it in that of the United States. The average Canadian believes 
that the time will come when Canada will be as great and powerful as 
the republic to the south of her, a time when she will be the world’s 
granary, and, with her incalculable mineral wealth and vast natural re- 
sources, will be able to support a population as large as that of the 
United States. 

There is no reason why Canada should dissolve the partnership now 
existing with Great Britain. She is daughter in her mother’s house 
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and mistress in her own. The control exercised by England, except as 
regards the treaty-making power, is of the gentlest, and the bond, if 
bond it can be called, sits lightly. If Canada were an independent 
nation she would be placed under the heavy expense of maintaining her 
own army and navy, and of providing for intercourse with foreign gov- 
ernments. It is difficult to see what she would gain, and it is easy 
enough to see what independence would cost her. At present she regu- 
lates her own tariffs, she makes her own laws, and she controls all her 
own affairs, with the sole exception that, when she has to make a treaty, 
it must be done in Downing Street and not at Ottawa. It is not im- 
probable, however, that certain modifications may be made in the British 
North American Act by which there will be conceded to Canada the 
right to exercise a voice in treaty stipulations which affect the Domin- 
ion only, and that she may be represented in Washington by a com- 
missioner, or other semi-diplomatic envoy, in the same way that her 
interests are looked after in London by a high commissioner. Canada 
has a great future, and the closer the ties are knit between Britain and 
her self-governing colonies — the more imperial federation becomes a 
reality and ceases to be a theoretical aspiration — the greater interest 
will Canada find in remaining a part of the empire. 
A. Maurice Low. 
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In the drama of American finance the scene has shifted, this last 
quarter, from the Stock Exchange market to the markets of outside 
trade. Discussion as to what last summer’s prolonged decline of in- 
vestment prices signified or foreshadowed has no longer had a place 
in financial controversy, except so far as concerned the question how 
far the industrial reaction was to go. One very odd conflict of opinion 
continues, however, to exist. The view of the matter in the East has 
differed and still differs essentially from the view entertained in the 
West and the South. The older markets of the Atlantic seaboard are 
admitting, and possibly exaggerating, the severity of the industrial set- 
back. This is a natural result of the formidable warnings sounded in 
the money markets of that section. It is also a natural consequence 
of the pessimism caused by the shrinkage of security values in a com- 
munity whose savings are largely invested in securities. 

But the Western and Southern populations do not, as a class, invest 
their capital through the Stock Exchange. Their surplus income goes 
very largely into new agricultural land, and apother season of highly 
profitable crops has kept up the land valuations. Judging, as most 
people do, from financial indices near at hand, these inland communities 
saw that the bank-deposit fund is growing; that the railways still have 
more freight to carry than can be readily handled by the cars and 
engines in commission; that the corn crop, despite the season’s vicissi- 
tudes, is the second largest ever harvested; and that, though wheat is 
less abundant than in several former years and the cotton yield deti- 
cient, nevertheless demand for such products is so great that the farmer 
can almost exact his own price. All this, in the view of the business 
man of the interior, is evidence, not of coming adversity, but of con- 
tinued and enlarged prosperity. He cannot deny the existence of cer- 
tain tangible tokens of trade reaction in the East, which I shall pres- 
ently discuss; but, on the other hand, he cannot square such phenomena 
with the facts of his own environment. He is therefore bewildered, 
and in a measure sceptical, as to the attitude of the East. His usual 


conclusion is, that the Eastern markets are suffering merely from their 
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own excesses on the Stock Exchange, and that he has no reason to 
suppose that the storm will sweep over him. 

There is sufficient sense and logic in this reasoning to call for care- 
ful examination of its grounds. It is possible that such examination 
will give cause for modifying, even if it cannot actually dispel, the 
pessimistic views accepted in the East. Each section forms its opinion 
from visible facts, though the facts selected by the one section are not 
those selected by the other. The question is not the less interesting 
from the fact that certain trade indications in December led many 
Eastern watchers of the situation to modify their predictions. First, 
then, it will be necessary to review the causes of the despondent Eastern 
feeling, and to see how far it is safe to assume that their consequences 
will extend beyond their present sphere of activity. 


I described in the previous number of THe Fort the utter 
derangement of capital in the country’s larger money markets, and its 
effect on financial undertakings. The central fact in all last summer's 
series of phenomena was thal numerous corporations were in need of 
great sums of capital to carry forward either their regular business or 
improvements of plant which could not be postponed, and that the money 
markets were not disposed to provide this capital. There was no doubt 
that the borrowing railways were taken by surprise. The recent issue 
of “Poor's Manual of Railways” shows that in 1900 the total addi- 
tions to stocks and bonds outstanding amounted to $175,800,000; in 
1901 to $451,327,000; and in 1902 to $529,215,000. Their plans for 
1903 had been made ona similar scale of increase; and what aggravated 
the situation was that many of the companies had anticipated such ex- 
pected sale of new securities by borrowing huge sums on their notes. 

The very plain evidence that the market for such securities had 
disappeared, last summer, had several results— some immediate and 
some occurring only after an interval. A few aspiring applicants 
seemed to be driven from the market — among them the Rock Island, 
whose $250,000,000 bond-issue proposition, flung down before an 
amazed financial public in July, was quietly pigeonholed at the share- 
holders’ meeting in October. But even these companies had, in many 
eases, either to get existing notes extended or to place new notes for 
the payment of work already contracted for. I have mentioned last 
summer’s sudden recourse of several companies to Europe, where they 
arranged for discount of their notes, at exorbitant interest rates, for 


twelve to eighteen months. Similar foreign borrowings were frequent 
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in the autumn. After an interval, another group of corporations 
induced their banking agents to try once more the sale of new securi- 
ties to home and foreign investors —a step encouraged by some revival of 
popular interest in the market for high-grade bonds. But, in the mean 
time, these companies as well as others which did not venture to submit 
to the market’s exacting tests proceeded to prune down their plans of 


expenditure and to postpone whatever could be deferred without serious 
smbarrassment. 

This policy of the corporations, which was adopted very generally, 
though in the main very quietly, had two results. It greatly cur- 
tailed the orders placed in advance by the companies for material and 
supplies. This affected various manufacturing markets, notably that for 
steel and iron. But, what was more important, it influenced the policy 
of other companies. People engaged in other lines of business, who 
saw these powerful railway and manufacturing concerns forced to 
retrenchment because facilities had failed on the money market, were 
apt to draw conclusions and apply them to themselves. This was the 
more natural policy, from the fact that rates for discount were high 
and the banks were not disposed to make liberal pledges for the future. 
There was, in short, a general reduction of plans by business people 
dependent on borrowed money. In trade vernacular, the whole com- 
mercial community began to “take in sail.” But the purchases made 
by every such enterprise, for its own trade purposes, make up part of 
the demand on which other trades rely for profits. It is quite simple, 
therefore, to trace the effects of such a movement throughout the entire 
commercial organism. 

It will probably be clear, from this somewhat technical description, 
what it was that the East saw happening before its eyes, and why it 
assumed that trade reaction was in progress. But the theory that the 
industrial tide had turned was also confirmed by figures. Prices, to be 
sure, moved variably, the general average, up to November, changing 
little. This was because severe declines in commodities like iron were 
offset by advance in wheat and cotton, where other influences prevailed. 
A better index was the record of business failures. Liabilities of firms 
which became insolvent in October were larger than in any correspond- 
ing month since 1893. The total computed by Dun’s Mercantile 
Agency was $18,387,000, compared with $10,881,000 in October, 1902, 
and with $5,065,000 in the same month of 1899. In only five months 
since the panic of ten years ago did such record of liabilities exceed this 
October figure; and those months, such as May, 1900, and December, 
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1895, were months of sudden and severe trade unsettlement. Finally, and 
perhaps most important as an index to general trade activity, October's 
exchanges of bank checks at the country’s clearing-houses fell off in vol- 
ume, as compared with the year before, $2,180,000,000, or 194 per cent. 
These were the visible signs from which the East drew its inferences. 


The West and South had a different picture set before them. Even 
in the matter of bank exchanges, as reflecting reduced activity in trade, 
the figures showed that the whole decline was occurring in the East. 
In the October showing, just referred to, New England’s bank exchanges 
decreased 81 per cent, and those of the Middle States 274. But the 
Western and Southern sections reported almost unanimously an 
increase, ranging from 4 per cent in the Middle West to 932 in the 
South. In fact, the tables, when analyzed, showed that, if New York 
City’s banking returns were eliminated, the whole country’s exchange 
of bank checks in October was 2 per cent larger than last year. If 
this meant anything, it meant that trade activity, though doubtless 
diminishing rapidly on the Eastern seaboard, was still increasing 
throughout the inland communities. 

But these communities had more tangible evidence even than 
reports of bank exchanges. First of all, they appeal to the outturn of 
the crops. It may at once be conceded that,in so far as a nation’s 
prosperity depends upon its harvests, prosperity for Western America 
ought this year to be ensured. The wheat crop, which has come 
through the season without serious set-back, appears to be one of the 
three or four largest ever reaped. The corn crop has had a remarkable 
experience — one whose results, even now, are not easy to understand. 
Harassed alternately, in the spring, by parching drought and devastat- 
ing floods, the crop was again, in September — being then two to three 
weeks later in growth than usual — subjected to sudden and successive 
frosts. They came at a stage in the plant’s development when “killing 
frosts” are most destructive; they caused a wild advance in the price of 
corn on the Chicago Board of Trade; and they gave rise to estimates 
that the crop would fall below two billion bushels, which would leave 
practically no surplus to be exported. 

After all these vicissitudes, the Agricultural Bureau’s October esti- 
mate appeared, in which the surprising fact was indicated, not only 
that the promise of the corn crop was greater than at the opening of 
September or before the floods of June, but that the probable yield 
would be second only to the great crop of 1902, and would leave for 
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export or reserves, after providing for domestic needs, not less than 
300,000,000 bushels. 

Since prices paid to the farmers for both wheat and corn were 
highly remunerative — wheat in particular selling, on the last day of 
November, twelve cents a bushel over the same day the year before, it 
is not strange that the farm communities should have predicted enlarged 
prosperity, and should have scoffed at the Eastern pessimism. They 
believed themselves close to the sources of real wealth, and had no 
patience with prophecies of reaction. The third of the great American 
staple crops told a somewhat different story. Cotton was believed to have 
ended the season with a deficient yield; the Agricultural Department’s 
December estimate was for a crop of less than 10,000,000 bales, in the 
face of trade estimates of requirements from that crop by spinners ranging 
from 10,500,000 to 10,800,000 bales. But in most quarters this estimate 
was discredited; other estimates ranged as far apart as two million bales; 
and in any case the grower who had been at all successful was able in 
the autumn to sell to an eager market at the highest price reached at 
that season in a generation. 

I have now reviewed impartially the grounds on which the conflict- 
ing opinions, East and West, were entertained in this matter of trade 
reaction. It will be seen that the problem is not by any means one- 
sided, and that its working out will present an interesting picture in 
modern finance and industry. It now remains to examine the actual 
course of events, these last three months, in the financial and industrial 
markets. These events were very striking; they showed very plainly 
what it was that had been foreshadowed in the stock market of the 
summer. I discussed at some length in the last number of THE Forum 
the fall in price of shares of the “billion-dollar steel trust.” It was 
then pointed out that the decline in the common stock, paying four per 
cent dividends, to $20 per share, meant either that money was non- 
procurable, or that complete distrust surrounded the enterprise, or that 
a fall in earnings sufficient to threaten dividends was impending. 

The events of last October threw on the mystery a light as sudden as 
it was startling and bewildering, and incidentally served to expose to the 
public view exactly what was happening in general trade. October 
6 had been fixed for the meeting of the Steel Corporation’s directors to 
act on the regular quarterly dividend of the common stock. As readers 
of these pages are aware, the quarterly rate paid on this stock since 
the company was organized was one per cent, making four per cent 
perannum. The wisdom of paying such a dividend was from the first 
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disputed in conservative circles; but the prestige of the steel-trust 
organizers had been so great that, with the general public, criticism 
was largely overborne. Critics who objected to the dividend on the 
common stock rested their argument chiefly on two points: First, that 
the combination was a new experiment, launched at a moment when 
trade profits were at their maximum, and when, therefore, very careful 
husbanding of earnings was needed against a trade reaction; second, that 
the company’s working capital had admittedly not been sufficient to 
provide some twenty to fifty million dollars needed to bring its con- 
stituent plants thoroughly up to date. This last admission had been 
plainly made, though tacitly, in the company’s application early in 1902 
to borrow funds for such purposes on a mortgage. It was pointed out 
at the time that if the company, in an hour of prosperous trade and 
abundant earnings, had found it necessary to increase its working cap- 
ital through such means as this, it had not been warranted in paying 
dividends at all on the common stock. 

The answer generally made by the organizers of the trust was that 
the subordinate companies, absorbed by the billion-dollar trust through 
exchange of stock, had in many cases been paying dividends on their 
own common shares. This being true, it was taken for granted that 
unless payment of dividends were guaranteed on the new common stock 
accepted in exchange, they would not join the combination. Further- 
more, it was publicly alleged, in defence of the dividend payment, that 
if the $550,000,000 common stock of the Steel Corporation had not 
been promised dividends, it could not have been placed with the invest- 
ing public. Both these contentions were probably correct; but the 
critics answered that, even if they were, nothing was proved beyond the 
fact that the company had paid out dividends which ought not to have 
been paid, and had placed its stock with the public on a false 
understanding. 

The public had, however, very generally taken for granted con- 
tinued payment of dividends on the common stock. Their reason for 
this attitude was partly blind confidence in the original statements of 
the Steel Corporation’s organizers, but chiefly the very enormous surplus 
earnings reported month by month by the corporation. When, there- 
fore, on October 6, it was announced that the quarter’s dividend would 
be cut in two, one-half of one per cent being paid instead of one per 
cent, consternation seized on the small investor. The larger moneyed 
interests, for the reasons already stated, were not so much astonished at 
the action on the dividend. But even they were taken completely off 
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their gvard by the statement which accompanied that action. This state- 
ment was of the most sensational character. 

It showed, in the first place, that net earnings for the quarter ending 
with September had decreased $4,642,000 from 1902. This was a 
shrinkage of some 12 per cent. But the statement for September alone 
was far more striking. A year ago, net receipts for that month were 
$11,930,846; the estimate for September, 1903, gave only $9,000,000. 
This was a decrease in actual returns, for the latest period reported on, 
amounting to very nearly 25 per cent. Along with this came a still 
more impressive disclosure, to the effect that orders for future work on 
the company’s books, which in October, 1902, had footed up 4,843,007 
tons, had declined to 3,728,744 tons. This was a shrinkage of 
1,100,000 tons, or more than 22 per cent, and was all the more 
startling from the fact that it measured, not past or present earning 
power, but profits of the future. With these figures in hand, there 
could be no question as to the wisdom of reducing the common divi- 
dend. The only criticism heard upon this action in conservative and 
experienced circles was that not even a dividend of one-half of one 
per cent should have been paid. 


I have referred in a previous article to the industrial tradition that 
the iron market is the “barometer of trade.” This saying has been 
ascribed to many modern authorities, ranging from Jay Gould to 
Andrew Carnegie. As a matter of fact, it is much older than any 
oracle of this century or the last; it had its origin in the earliest days 
of the period when iron manufacture and the use of credit were simul- 
taneously rising to importance. The basis for the tradition is that the 
use of iron and of its products is essential for the prosecution of vir- 
tually all other industries. Before the output of miscellaneous manu- 
factures in a community can be much enlarged, the industries con- 
cerned must be equipped with new tools and new machinery. Before 
a railroad system can be prepared to transport a greatly increased traffic, 
it must have new rails, new bridges, new stations, new cars, and new 
locomotives. In these days of the steel and iron office building, a 
“boom” in the building trade cannot go far without increasing enor- 
mously the demand for structural iron. Even in the agricultural 
industry, it may be said that expansion and prosperity involve neces- 
sarily largely increased demand for farm machinery. Since the use of 
such additional equipment must precede any increase in the business of 
these other trades, it naturally follows, first, that demand in the iron 
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market will be felt aggressively even before the other industries have 
shown full measure of activity; and second, that if such other indus- 
tries foresee a period of slack demand and idle mills, the first thing they 
will do will be to reduce their orders from the iron and steel mills. 

This explanation is worth making, since it explains what has been 
to many observers of the market an impenetrable mystery ; also because 
it shows the fallacy of a familiar argument, that because demand and 
prices were declining in the iron trade alone, therefore the cause must 
be something peculiar to that trade and not affecting any other industry. 
In the case of last year’s markets, signs of reaction started with the 
iron trade many months ago. I referred to them in these articles at 
the time. At the opening of April, pig iron sold on the open market 
at a price of $24.25 per ton. At the opening of October, just before 
the beginning of the quarter, the price was $17. Since then, prices 
have fallen further to a basis of $15.50. 

It will be remembered that special explanations were advanced at 
the time regarding this fall in iron. It was said that, in the earlier 
months of 1903, the price of iron had been raised to abnormal heights 
by abnormal and temporary influences. A railway freight blockade 
had choked up the Pittsburg market and prevented the shipment of 
its product. Foreign iron was coming to this country in such quan- 
tities as to create unnatural competition. Both of the facts alleged 
were true; but they were circumstances, not causes. As regards the 
import of foreign iron, that was a sign, no doubt, that prices were too 
high, but it was not necessarily a sign that they must come down. 

If, for example, there had been a continuance of the conditions which 
were apparently prevalent in the early spring — when, even with the 
increased iron imports, home consumption still seemed to run beyond 
production — then it is obvious that both home and foreign iron would 
have been steadily absorbed at unchanged prices. The truth is, no 
such condition actually existed. Estimates of consumption, given out 
in the iron trade, were based almost wholly on the supposition that 
the previous season’s business must continue; yet when the time for 
filing orders for the coming season had arrived, the orders were not 
at hand. It was then declared that buyers were holding off in hope of 
lower prices. This was unquestionably true; but the point of real 
importance was that they were able to hold off, and found the occasion 
promising. In short, the feeling through the various trades in which 
demand for iron products had been largest was, unquestionably, that 
the future was uncertain enough to make safe a waiting policy. The 
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consequence was a heavy decrease in demand at a time when supplies 
were still at maximum. In June, 1903, the weekly output of this 
country’s iron foundries was the largest ever reached in the history of 
the trade, exceeding by 100,000 tons the weekly output of last 
January. At the same time, the unsold stocks on hand at the iron 
foundries, which had fallen in November, 1902, to 71,800 tons, and 
which at the opening of last January footed up only 99,800, increased 
with each successive month until, at the opening of November, they 
had risen to 597,000. This was the largest unsold stock reported since 
November, 1900, when the long paralysis of the last Presidential year 
was near its culmination. These signs were unmistakable. 

In speaking six months ago of this fall in iron, 1 mentioned’the fact 
that the market for finished steel had not declined proportionately. 
Throughout the year steel rails, one of the staple products of the trade, 
have remained unchanged at $28 per ton. Another staple product, 
steel in the form of bars or billets, had been reduced a trifle from $30 
per ton, last March, to $27 in August. At this figure it remained, 
throughout the continued fall in iron, until October, when the sudden 
shrinkage of orders for the finished product brought together the various 
pools of manufacturers, by whom a cut of $4 per ton was agreed upon. 
This was a really sensational development, because it established a 
much lower price than any touched since the violent relapse of 1900; 
the November price in a series of years making this comparison: 


Price per ton. Price per ton. 
SOO xa ciwseonen wanes $23.00 iain cen aar eens $15.00 
EOE sn swsrwaaneas 29.00 er 16.25 
EE iixdwavih RAbbnaoe 27.00 SP iin tc anenweneuaees 20.25 
PE iS tae ene aa enn nee 19.75 | re: 
PMititscsatebaahene 29.50 PEO ideddeen 60kCee ees 15.45 


It will be seen from this table that the price was still left far above 
that of the period preceding the great “boom” of 1899. But since 
that time the American steel industry has been recapitalized on an 
immensely expanded scale, and it was plain to every one that reversion 
to prices prevalent in the nineties would put an end to dividends. 
There was, in fact, a momentary panic in the trade; and the cut in 
price of “billets” was immediately followed by pressure, from one and 
another quarter, to reduce the price of other products. In fact, a large 
number of standard forms of steel manufactures were reduced, either 
independently or by the “pools” of manufacturers. At one time it was 
thought that steel rails —for which, in the physical reconstruction of 
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the American railway system, the market was particularly wide — would 
also be reduced from the $28 per ton quotation which had prevailed for 
nearly two years past. But this petition the manufacturers resisted. 

What they refused to do in the domestic trade, however, they did 
with energy in the export trade. The sudden collapse of home demand 
convinced the experienced steel manufacturers that the foreign market 
must at all hazards be regained. How much of that ground had 
actually been lost, in the period of high prices and urgent home 
demand, since 1900, may be seen by the following table of our export 
of steel and iron manufactures in each calendar year since 1894: 


DR ch es savearens $97,892,000 Ses cues ekaree $82,771,000 
Sch ated kee anes 102,534,000 ey : 3c ouswawee enw 62,737,000 
chkhcatekaew 129,633,000 SE Sin twexeea ase 48,670,000 
ee .... 105,690,000 DE cc a se baweenee 35,071,000 


The steel 1aanufacturers, when they discovered the sudden collapse 
of the home demand, at once applied themselves to recover this export 
market. ‘To get contracts in the neutral markets they accepted, in 
October and November, prices 20 and 30 per cent below the domestic 
minimum. Steel rails, which no American railway could obtain for 
less than $28 per ton, were sold to a Syrian company for less than $20. 
All other products were similarly cut on export orders. A very con- 
siderable increase in export orders instantly occurred, which will play 
their part in future returns of our foreign trade. In further pursuance 
of their plans, the steel manufacturers applied during the third week of 
November to the railways, asking them to reduce their rates on steel 
products designed for export. In the end the railways were won over, 
and were persuaded to concede a cut of 334 per cent on freight charges 
for all steel products for the export trade. The ground on which their 
consent was finally obtained was that by such reduction they would 
obtain a traffic which they otherwise could not have. 

It remains for the immediate future to show how far this vigorous 
effort to regain the foreign trade will be effective. It should be obvious 
to all observers that conditions are not now precisely what they were 
at the climax of our foreign trade in 1899 and 1900. Some of the 
decrease since the high mark of 1900 will undoubtedly be overcome. 
The manufacturers, however, have against them two very serious 
obstacles. In 1900 cost of production in the United States was rela- 
tively low; at the close of 1903, despite impending cuts in wages, cost 
both of raw material and of labor is considerably above that of two 
years ago. In the second place, the Europe of 1899 and 1900 was 
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still on the crest of an industrial “boom,” when demand, for steel and 
iron particularly, had far surpassed the capacity of the foreign mills. 
As a result of this inadequacy of the European manufacturers, our own 
exporters were not only given a free hand in neutral fields, but were 
enabled to invade successfully the home markets of these very Euro- 
pean states. Such a condition cannot now be reproduced. The 
European boom has collapsed. Consumption of steel and iron has 
declined so far below capacity of production that the European manu- 
facturers are competing for possession of one another’s markets. Clearly 
this is a different proposition from what existed during 1899 and 1900. 

It remains to be seen how far the American steel manufacturer of 
to-day will be able to meet this altered situation. The problem is of 
surpassing interest for the future, in its relation not only to the steel 
and iron trade, but to all other manufacturing industries which, like 
steel, have felt the blight of the suddenly disappearing home consump- 
tion. The foreign-trade statement for October showed that this recourse 
to the export market had been adopted simultaneously by almost all 
lines of American manufacture. Export of manufactures for the month 
ran beyond all records since the great year 1900, three months only 
being excepted. Subsequent monthly trade returns ought to make the 
showing still more impressive. The whole movement recalls a very 
notable prediction, written last March by a very well-known French 
economist, M. Leroy-Beaulieu. It was as follows: 


The hour of serious financial reaction, with the shrinkage of American consump- 
tion and the fall in American prices, is precisely the hour when manufacturing 
America will again flood with its products Europe and the world at large. 


While the markets of October were still unsettled by the industrial 
events above described, a shock from another quarter was sustained, 
which pretty well tested the financial system’s resisting power. It had 
been well known that most of the rash promoting and speculating 
schemes of 1901 and 1902 had been conducted through bank credits; and 
there was much anxiety in some quarters over the question whether 
all the banks involved could have escaped uninjured from the great 
fall in values of last summer. A very strong institution can readily 
weather a storm where part of its resources are “tied up” in unsala- 
Lie collateral. A weak institution will not always have such luck. 
During the early part of October, unpleasant rumors had been afloat 
regarding various banking corporations outside of New York city. On 
October 19 these rumors suddenly converged on Baltimore, and were 
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at once confirmed by a suspension of the Maryland Trust Company and 
the Union Trust Company of that city. This news was at first received 
with a sort of consternation, because up to that time the main fact of 
reassurance had been that, however individual capitalists might have 
been embarrassed by the prolonged decline in values, banking institu- 
tions had not been visibly touched. In the subsequent investigation it 
was shown that the Baltimore troubles resulted from the very practices 
which had embarrassed private capitalists. The larger institution of 
the two had practically invested all its capital in stock of a Mexican 
railway enterprise, whose rails had not yet been laid down. It was, of 
course, impossible to use such collateral, in an emergency, and raise by 
it ready money. When suspicion had converged on the banking insti- 
tution, and the other banks had begun to draw off funds from it, a brief 
effort was made to obtain financial help from London. This failing, the 
only alternative was suspension. 

It should be observed that Baltimore had been in a rather excep- 
tional degree identified with the movemeft of stock promotion. It was 
the Baltimore owners of the Atlantic Transport line who had first 
turned over their shares, then earning and paying dividends, for shares 
of the ill-fated shipping trust. Various railway deals, more or less 
extended, had absorbed, not always with good results, the capital of 
this relatively small community. One other market of the country was 
in a similar or worse position. Pittsburg had been the home of the 
original steel promoters. It was there that the scheme of the “billion- 
dollar-trust ” was first mapped out; it was in that city that the shares 
both of the United States Steel and of a score of minor combinations in 
the trade were speculated in most wildly. Pittsburg banks, which 
were strong and well-equipped institutions, numbered among their cus- 
tomers some of the largest and most reckless speculators in the great 
boom which collapsed last year. The accounts of some of these insti- 
tutions were heavily encumbered with the loans made to such capi- 
talists to carry forward their extensive operations. When the general 
crash in values came on the Stock Exchange, last summer, it was these 
speculators who were most seriously embarrassed. The situation was 
certainly not improved by the fact that a wild speculation had existed 
in the shares of these Pittsburg banks themselves, and that this move- 
ment, too, had inflated loans of such institutions. Trouble began in 
one of the Pittsburg banks exactly as it had done in the Maryland 
Trust of Baltimore — with quiet withdrawal by other banks of funds 
held to their credit. On October 19, the Federal National Bank of 
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Pittsburg, a $2,000,000 institution, closed its doors, involving in its 
suspension, two days later, a smaller national bank in Alleghany. 

A week later the centre of disturbance shifted again, as suddenly 
as it had moved from Baltimore to Pittsburg. The trouble now con- 
verged on the city of St. Louis; but in this case circumstances were 
entirely different. The trust companies of that city, like those of most 
other inland States, maintained what were known as savings-bank 
departments. In the Eastern States the savings bank is in the nature 
of a benevolent institution. All its profits, after payment of rent 
and salaries, go either to surplus or dividends. The Western States 
pursue a different policy. In some of them the savings bank is dis- 
tinctively and by law a joint-stock enterprise; in others, banking 
institutions doing an ordinary discount business are allowed to adda 
savings department subject to certain special regulations. In each 
case profits over the stipulated rate of interest paid to savings depos- 
itors go to shareholders in the enterprise. The relative merits of the 
Eastern and Western plans have been much discussed, and opinions 
differ; but in one regard the question is no longer open. There is no 
doubt that the Western system necessarily jeopardizes, in a conceivable 
emergency, other departments of a banking institution which main- 
tains it. 

This truth found the plainest sort of illustration in the St. Louis 
trust companies last fall. It has not been clearly shown, since the run 
on these institutions started, what was its actual cause. Some of the 
explanations have assumed a trivial cause, such as frequently exists in 
the case of runs by ignorant depositors. More probably the run was 
started, and it certainly was encouraged, by what depositors had read 
in the newspapers regarding the banking troubles at Baltimore and 
Pittsburg. However this may be, the run began on the savings depart- 
ments, first of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, then of seven or 
eight other similar institutions. It extended in a measure to the 
simple trust departments of the same institutions, and it continued 
several days. Fortunately, the companies were in a thoroughly sound 
position, and were able to resist the run. This episode was, in 
short, a sporadic incident, not directly a consequence of the disturbed 
financial situation. It may, in fact, be said that the soundness of the 
American banking situation as a whole was pretty well demonstrated 
by the fact that these bank disturbances of October, starting out very 
alarmingly, ran their course without further troubling the financial com- 
munity, and led to no serious general consequences. 
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With the industrial stocks, however, the story has been different. 
At the very moment when the various troublesome incidents above 
described had ended, and when, in the last weeks of November, a tight- 
money spasm was being relieved by the import of eight or ten million 
dollars gold from Europe, a swift and general decline converged on the 
shares of various manufacturing combinations, some connected with 
the steel trade and some not. It resulted in a decline of 12$ points 
in the Corn Products Company, a manufacturer of glucose and syrups; 
of 10 points in Republic Steel, a smaller rival of the United States Steel 
Corporation; of the same amount in American Locomotive shares; of 
7 to 9 points each in Pressed Steel Car, American Car and Foundry, and 
Railway Steel Spring — all manufacturers of railway equipment — and 
of 5 points each in International Paper and Union Bag and Paper. 
The declines enumerated occurred in the preferred shares of the com- 
panies, and were for that reason particularly noteworthy. Each of the 
companies in question had up to that time been paying dividends of six 
or seven per cent on its preferred stock; and in three cases — those of 
the Corn Products, the American Car and Foundry, and the Pressed 
Steel Car — dividends were paid this year on the common stocks. 

With all these companies, and with other manufacturing concerns, 
the question of the future hinges on the extent to which profits will per- 
manently be affected by the falling-off in trade. I have already shown 
that the opinion of the West on this point is almost diametrically 
opposed to that of the East. Speaking more generally, such apprehen- 
sions as were created by the declines in prices just described arose 
from a general feeling that the companies had been capitalized on the 
basis of earnings at the floodtide of prosperity, and had paid dividends 
accordingly. Their capital liabilities then created having been very 
large, it was a reasonable inference that in some cases dividends would 
certainly be imperilled by prolonged stagnation in general industry. 
Severe decline in price of the companies’ products, even without trade 
dulness, might have a similar effect. It should be added that indus- 
trial companies as a class learned last summer a very much-needed 
lesson regarding maintenance of working capital, and are not likely soon 
to forget it. 

The stock market has been very seriously shaken during this three- 
months’ period, however, by two incidents, both of them exceedingly 
unpleasant, which require special notice. They call for discussion, 
because they put a last and emphatic seal of condemnation on the sort 
vf Wall-Street finance which turned the heads of half the American 
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community in 1901 and 1902, and which is directly responsible for 
the mischief in last year’s market. These episodes are connected 
with the Shipbuilding Trust and the Steel Corporation’s underwriting 
syndicate. 

The Shipbuilding matter I referred to briefly in the last two num- 
bers of Tue Forum. The affair has been thoroughly ventilated for the 
tirst time in the courts, however, during the last three months. Evi- 
dence in the suit of minority bondholders drew forth these facts: 
that the statements as to the fiscal condition of companies acquired, 
and the prospectus to the public, were utterly false and misleading; 
that the organizers planned to give away, to the so-called promoters and 
underwriters, seventeen per cent of the $45,000,000 stock and nine per 
cent of the $16,000,000 bonds; that the company, after paying an ex- 
travagant price for the Bethlehem Steel plant, was also forced to throw 
in as a “bonus” $5,000,000 of its stock; that the people who received 
this bonus drew up a secret contract whereby the broker of the trust was 
to sell their stock to the public before selling that of anyone else; and, 
finally, that the “promoters” engaged in the task of placing the com- 
pany’s securities abroad with a stupidity and credulity which can 
scarcely be believed. Out of the millions which they had undertaken 
to sell in Europe, they “placed” only $27,000, and the reason was that 
their dealings from the first were with obscure and needy hangers-on 
of the Paris market, some of whom were notoriously mere adventurers, 
and one of whom had served two years in prison. The result of this 
amazing testimony was to discredit the whole structure of industrial 
capitalization, and to expose to suspicion the methods of all our hun- 
dved-million-dollar promoters and incorporators. 


This had a necessarily bad effect on the market for all industrial 
securities; the effect of what came next was worse. I have spoken 
heretofore of the Steel Corporation’s “underwriting syndicates.” These 
syndicates were an outgrowth of the similar bankers’ pools organized 
when the railways were pulled out of insolvency. The panic of 1893 and 
the subsequent hard times left twenty-five per cent of the country’s rail- 
Way capitalization in the courts of bankruptcy. The insolvent com- 
panies, operated by receivers, went from bad to worse. Not only was 
their management a policy of drift, but they had no money to spend 
for new cars and locomotives when their own were wearing out. Cred- 
itors would not yield, and stockholders were helpless. At this juncture 
powerful banking interests were enlisted. They drew up reorganiza- 
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tion plans, whereby bondholders were requested to scale down interest 
charges, receiving new stock in compensation, while the shareholders 
were invited to pay a cash assessment, thus providing a working fund. 
Many strong banking houses then combined to guarantee that the 
requisite money should be raised. They, too, were paid in new stock 
issues, which were all but unsalable during several years. The result 
was that, though the total capital issues were increased, fixed charges 
were diminished and a sufficient fund for road improvement and new 
equipment was provided. 

The plan resulted brilliantly, and the companies were all set upon 
their feet. With this, no doubt, the return of prosperous times had 
much to do; but that fact does not detract from the merits of the 
reorganization plans. At best, if the bankrupt companies had been left 
to struggle through unhelped, the process would have been long, costly, 
and vexatious, and the full benefit of the first few years of plenty 
would have been sacrificed. The success of these “reorganization 
syndicates ” turned the heads of many people connected with them. 
What they had done with insolvent corporations they now undertook 
to do with sound and going properties. They forgot, apparently, that 
to get control of bankrupt properties, reéquip them, and sell their 
stock at a profit to the public could not be compared with buying up 
properties which owners did not wish to sell, recapitalizing concerns 
already overcapitalized, and still finding purchasers for the new securi- 
ties. To acquire the underlying properties, wildly extravagant prices 
were paid; to pay the price, mountains of stock were issued; to guar- 
antee a sale of this new stock, gifts of more stock, on a scale never 
before conceived of, were made to “underwriting syndicates.” 

The “first Steel syndicate,” which contributed $25,000,000 to help 
float the Steel Trust’s billion-dollar stock, was dissolved in 1902 with 
cash profits of 200 per cent. With other syndicates, such as those 
behind the Mercantile Marine and the Shipbuilding Trusts, the experi- 
ment was made when markets had turned and the public was surfeited. 
They broke down with enormous losses. But there was left one other 
syndicate, whose subsequent history, in a most sensational manner, 
pointed the moral of the whole device. This was the syndicate to 
underwrite the quarter-of-a-billion bond issue of the Steel Trust. 

This undertaking, involving conversion of $200,000,000 preferred 
stock into bonds, and consequent exhaustion of the Steel Trust’s bor- 
rowing capacity, was indefensible; but it is the results with which we 
have now to deal. It will be recalled, by readers of my previous 
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articles, that the Steel Corporation’s directors had proposed, and its 
shareholders approved, early in 1902, the issue of $250,000,000 five- 
per-cent bonds, of which $200,000,000 was to be paid for in preferred 
stock, par value, and $50,000,000 in cash, with the cash price of the 
bonds rated at par. It will be recalled, also, that the privilege of such 
subscription was first offered to the preferred shareholders, their option 
to terminate on May 16, 1903. When that date was reached, it will 
be remembered, the price, both of stock and bonds, had declined so far 
that the shareholders made no subscription whatever for the bonds 
offered for cash, and only tendered for exchange about $40,000,000 
preferred stock out of the $200,000,000 requested for conversion. It 
had, however, been provided, as the reader will recall, that, in default 
of the exercise of this shareholders’ option, similar privileges should 
be enjoyed by an underwriting syndicate, which guaranteed that at 
least $80,000,000 preferred stock should be converted into bonds, and 
that at least $20,000,000 bonds should be taken up for cash. Since the 
shareholders had subscribed for none of the bonds issued for cash, it fol- 
lowed that after May 16 the syndicate was pledged to pay at least 
$20,000,000 for the new bonds at par. Since, also, shareholders had 
tendered only $40,000,000 stock for conversion out of the $200,000,000 
privilege, it followed that the syndicate was bound to convert at least 
$40,000,000 more preferred stock. 

But the contract with the syndicate went further, and provided 
that it might obtain, “upon the same terms and conditions as those so to 
be offered to the holders of the preferred stock, any and all of the bonds 
so offered to holders of preferred stock and not subscribed for by them.” 
From this it will appear that, although the syndicate was not bound 
to convert into bonds any more stock than the difference - between 
the $40,000,000 tendered by the shareholders and the syndicate’s 
$80,000,000 guarantee, nevertheless they had the option of converting 
the full amount authorized on those terms, less the amount turned in 
by shareholders. It is important that this point should be made clear, 
since much of the subsequent controversy hinges upon it. Calculat- 
ing roughly, it may be said that the syndicate was bound to convert 
$40,000,000 preferred stock into bonds, and that it had the right, if 
it was so disposed, to convert in the same way $120,000,000 more. 

The shareholders’ option, as has been stated, expired on May 16. 
The contract between the Steel Corporation and the syndicate man- 
agers had fixed October 1, 1903, as the date at which such con- 
version privilege should expire. As the October date was near at hand, 
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the banking community concluded that the $140,000,000 new bonds, 
already taken by the shareholders or underwritten by the syndicate, 
would measure the full amount of the issue. Naturally a bond issue 
limited to $140,000,000 is more valuable than one of which 
$250,000,000 is outstanding. The investing community so argued, and 
bought the new bonds freely. 

On September 14— two weeks before the arrival of the time when 
the syndicate’s life would legitimately terminate — subscribers to the 
underwriting syndicate were surprised by receiving a circular from the 
syndicate managers announcing that the date of the syndicate’s expira- 
tion had been changed, and that its option for conversion had been 
extended until July 1, 1904. The language in which this remarkable 
announcement was made was this: 


The duration of the syndicate was fixed so as to continue during the period of 
our contract with the United States Steel Corporation mentioned in said syndicate 
agreement, and which originally was to terminate October 1, 1903. Owing to the 
vexatious litigations which for nine months delayed the beginning of the conver- 
sion, it became necessary to extend for the like period the time for performance of 
that contract, and accordingly the same was extended until July 1, 1904, as autho- 
rized by the original contract. In order that the syndicate may have the benefit of 
any further exchanges of preferred stock for bonds under said contract after Octo- 
ber 1, 1903, it has been suggested by large holders of syndicate interests that the 
syndicate also should be extended for such period of nine months, so as to terminate 
contemporaneously with our contract with the corporation. Accordingly, deeming 
it to be for the interests of the subscribers, we have readily consented to such exten- 
sion for such subscribers as may desire it. 


It was presently evident that a very different condition of affairs ex- 
isted in the market from what had prevailed in the months immediately 
following the expiration of the shareholders’ option. The five-per-cent 
bonds, trading in which had been comparatively light, were suddenly 
stirred up to an activity simply unprecedented. Let it be recalled 
that the entire outstanding issue of such bonds was at the time 
$150,000,000. Then let it be noticed that in the first week of Octo- 
ber, the sales of these bonds on the Stock Exchange footed up $6,900,000, 
and in the third week $6,474,000, with trading thenceforward 
running on a similar extravagant scale, the weekly dealing in the 
bonds being nearly ten times as great as it had been in the months 
preceding. During the closing week of August, for example, only 
$468,000 of these bonds had been sold on the Stock Exchange; in the 
first week of September, only $388,000; in the next week no more than 
$368,000. It was evident that some formidable sort of manipulation 
was now at work on the market for these securities. 
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It also became very quickly manifest that the influence of this 
stock-market manipulation was most hurtful to the stock. The bonds 
also declined, as was natural with this immense prospective increase 
in supplies. But the stock fell faster yet, partly because of trade 
developments, partly because of the syndicate’s own manipulation. 
Eventually the market for the Steel securities became completely 
demoralized ; yet the difference between the price of the stock and that of 
the bonds was widened, thus widening the syndicate’s certain profits on 
its exclusive conversion rights. As the break in the Company’s shares 
became more rapid during the early weeks of November, the following 
extraordinary situation was presented : 

A company which had offered bonds for sale, and had engaged a syndi- 
cate to guarantee them, on the ground of urgent need of cash, had not yet 
received more than a beggarly $2,800,000 cash out of the $20,000,000 
guarantee. On the other hand, the syndicate, on a demoralized mar- 
ket for the shares, was buying Steel preferred stock around fifty and pre- 
sumably selling the five-per-cent bonds above sixty-five. On conversion 
of such stock, the profits of the syndicate would necessarily be $150 for 
each bond. In the second week of November matters finally came to 
an extraordinary pass. The finance committee of the Steel Corporation 
had been responsible for this contract with the syndicate. It had pre- 
sumably been responsible also for the extension of that contract beyond 
the time at which by the letter of the document it should have expired. 
Now, however, some members of that very committee took drastic meas- 
ures for the breaking of the contract. Precisely what form the negotia- 
tions assumed it is not possible to say. On the afternoon of November 
19 the following statement was given out by the chairman of the Steel 
Corporation’s board : 

At a meeting of the finance committee of the United States Steel Corporation, 
held yesterday afternoon, it was, by unanimous vote, decided to suggest to Messrs, 
J. P. Morgan & Co. that the syndicate contract for the conversion of the preferred 
stock into second-mortgage five-per cent bonds should be cancelled and terminated 
beyond the amount of $150,000,000, which has very nearly been reached. 

Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. immediately acceded to the request of the finance 


committee, and no further exchanges will be made for account of the syndicate 
beyond the amount stated. 


I have now dealt at sufficient length with the really characteristic 
financial incidents of the period, and have space to refer only briefly 
to such other occurrences as attracted some notice at the time. Two 
of these other incidents may rise to enlarged importance later. The 
very singular cotton situation has not yet developed itself in all respects 
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intelligibly. Belief in a short supply for the cotton year just begin- 
ning is expressed no less by prices, which in November rose to the 
highest figure touched at that month in a generation, than by so sud- 
den a foreign buying movement, in October, that the exports rose 
$40,000,000 over the month before. Those exports were, in fact, the 
second largest of any month in the country’s history. Yet the oddly 
inconsistent fact existed that in November visible supplies of cotton 
and movement from the farms were both in excess of 1902. Mean- 
while, the crop estimates issued by the trade varied from 9,600,000 to 
11,700,000 bales, with the Government’s rather generally discredited 
estimate of 9,900,000. The smallest of these estimates would mean 
industrial calamity; the largest would mean a highly profitable year. 
Opinion rather generally converges on an estimate of, say, 10,600,000. 

The money markets passed in November through an odd experience. 
Currency shipments to the Western and Southern harvest States so far 
depleted Eastern bank reserves that the New York surplus reserve fell 
to the lowest figure of the period since 1890. In response to this, call 
money, abandoning its low rates of the summer, rose first to six and then 


to nine per cent. Foreign exchange fell with great violence to extraor- 


dinarily low figures, and the London money market had to give up 


reluctantly $11,000,000 gold for New York city. Since Lombard 
Street’s own position was not by any means comfortable, and since the 
Bank of England’s stock of gold was exceptionally low, this movement 
created a complicated situation. That situation will be a matter of 
great interest in the next few months — more particularly since the 
decreased import trade, following lower prices, and the urgent effort to 
expand the export trade, may enlarge our foreign credits. Such 
enlargement would, no doubt, be partially offset by the maturing, some 
months hence, of the railway notes-of-hand, in large amounts, placed 
recently on the foreign markets. 

But, first of all, the test of the coming season must direct itself to 
the problem of trade conditions and the extent of the trade reaction. 
There is some reasonable ground for thinking, at the opening of the new 
year, that the country’s industry may right itself on the somewhat 
lower basis of activity and values; and that a normal prosperity may 
continue, resting upon the normal basis of prices fairly in line with the 
outside commercial world. But a readjustment, to this extent at least, 
must come in any case; and a secondary problem of undoubted interest 
lies in the consequence of such readjustment to the finances of the 
industrial combinations. ALEXANDER D. Noyes. 
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DuRING the past three months there has been one achievement in 
applied science which demands special recognition and comment — the 
success of the high-speed trials upon the Marienfelde-Zossen experi- 
mental railway. The experimental work which has been conducted 
upon the line during the past year has already been noted in these re- 
views, but until recently the desired result has not been attained. The 
speed which was intended from the first, namely, 200 kilometres (124.2 
miles) per hour, appears to have been within the scope of the motors 
from the beginning; but the roadbed was at first too lightly built to 
enable the full power to be used without the production of excessive 
vibration. By the use of heavier rails and more substantial substruc- 
ture, sufficient solidity has been obtained, and the result has been the 
attainment of a speed of 210 kilometres (130.4 miles) per hour. It is 
not intended that these speeds shall be exceeded, but rather that com- 
plete investigations shall be made at the established limit of 200 kilo- 
metres per hour, in order to acquire familiarity with the working 
conditions. Two experimental motor cars have been built, one by the 
Siemens & Halske Co., and one by the Allgemeine Elektricitits-Gesell- 
schaft, and further experiments will be made with each of these. The 
three-phase alternating current is used, with overhead wires and the 
bow-shaped sliding contact trolley, this being free from any possibility 
of leaving the wire, and therefore more suitable than the grooved trolley 
wheel. 

Some idea of the gain in time obtained by using such a high-speed 
system is seen when it is understood that the journey from Berlin to 
Cologne, ordinarily requiring nine hours by the best express trains, might 
be effected in three and a quarter hours. When it is understood that 
the present trials are being made under the direct auspices of the Ger- 
man Government, and that the line is known as the military railway, 
it will be perceived that there is a full realization of the vast importance 
which the possession of a system of such railways would have in event 
of war; enabling Germany to throw upon the frontier a mass of troops 
in about one-third of the time possible in any other way. Of course, 
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there is nothing to prevent other nations from equipping similar high- 
speed railways, especially as all the details of the German experiments 
have been made public; and we may, therefore, soon hear of the con- 
struction of such roads in other countries. 

The importance of a full understanding of the behavior of the road- 
bed under modern high speeds and heavy trains is appreciated by rail- 
way engineers. It is not enough that a rail be made of the best mate- 
rial and of ample weight, since the distribution of the metal and the 
method of support must also be taken into account. In order to study 
experimentally the behavior of the rail at the moment of greatest 
stress, an instrument called the stremmatograph has been devised; this 
recording automatically the deflections and strains upon a rail to which 
it is attached. Experiments with this apparatus have enabled much 
valuable information to be obtained, both as to the design of rail sec- 
tions and the distribution of wheel loads. The high-speed experiments 
on the Marienfelde-Zossen line have demonstrated the great importance 
of a massive and solid roadbed, and the inevitable approach of higher 
speeds in all departments of railway work must involve correspondingly 
greater care and cost in the construction of the permanent way. 

In addition to the question of the more solid construction of the 
permanent way involved in the use of higher speeds, the problem of 
perfect joints demands consideration. The joints have always formed 
the weakest part of the track; and when, as in the case of many electric 
railway systems, the rail is used for the return current, it is necessary 
that there should be a complete electric bond. These requirements can 
be met completely only by welding the rails at the joints, this forming 
a perfectly smooth track of complete conductivity. Electric welding 
has been tried for this purpose; but the best success has thus far been 
secured by the use of the Goldschmidt process, employing the very high 
temperature obtained by burning granulated metallic aluminum mixed 
with oxide of iron. By effecting the combustion of the “thermit,” as 
the mixture of aluminum and iron oxide has been named, in a special 
form of crucible placed directly over the junction of the rails, and allow- 
ing the fluid mass to run into and about the joint, the rails are actually 
fused together, and, the upper surface being dressed off smoothly, all 
joint spaces are avoided. In the ordinary form of railway construction, 
the rails are left with small spaces between the ends to allow for expan- 
sion and contraction due to different temperatures; but when, as in the 
case of modern electric railways, the deep girder rails are embedded in 
concrete, they are so firmly held that they cannot spring or buckle, and 
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great lengths of continuous track may be used, the expansion and con- 
traction being taken up by the elasticity of the material. Modern high 
speeds will undoubtedly demand continually greater perfection in all 
details of construction and operation; but, these being provided, there is 
no reason why higher speeds should be attended with any greater danger 
than exists with those rates already in use. It is, indeed, possible that 
the greater care demanded may result in a diminution of the probability 
of accident. 

Reference has been made in these reviews to the possibility of‘ob- 
taining large amounts of power at moderate cost by employing as fuel 
for direct use in properly designed gas engines the gases now discharged 
from blast furnaces and coke ovens. The possibility of using such waste 
gases as a source of motive power was pointed out several years ago by 
Mr. B. H. Thwaite, in England, but the active practical application of 
the idea was next undertaken in Belgium, Luxemburg, and Germany. 
Very recently some large gas engines, to be driven by waste-furnace 
gases, have been made in the United States; and thus the idea, though 
slow in making progress, appears to be well in the line of practical 
application. The magnitude of the power obtainable from such furnace 
gases will be appreciated when it is understood that the production of 
one ton of iron per hour in a blast furnace liberates enough gas to pro- 


duce 800 horse-power, assuming an efficiency of but twenty-five per cent 


in the gas engines in which it is used. 

The problem of the utilization of the waste gases of blast furnaces is 
only a single example of the extent to which mechanical and technical 
questions are becoming interwoven. This phase of applied science was 
discussed at length in a recent address by Professor Ostwald, himself an 
eminent chemist and technologist. Formerly the chemist felt that his 
work was wholly distinct from that of the engineer, and in this view 
the latter agreed. Dr. Ostwald, however, has clearly shown that the 
two branches of applied science have been continually approaching each 
other for some time, and that there is abundant evidence that they are 
destined to become closely allied in the work of developing and apply- 
ing natural resources. Thus, the applications of chemistry to the study 
of materials of construction have demonstrated to the engineer the value 
of methods formerly ignored. Electro-chemical processes are in daily 
use in the arts at the present time, and the employment of the electric 
furnace is a recognized workshop operation. The use of the internal- 
combustion motor has introduced to the engineer the relation between 
chemical composition and calorific value; and the uses of gaseous and 
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liquid fuels are now closely governed by the results of chemical exam- 
ination. These are but a few of the instances in which the work of the 
chemist practically coincides with that of the engineer, and there are 
abundant examples in other departments of industry. 

In the course of recent efforts to increase the output of manufactur- 
ing establishments by securing greater efficiency among the workmen, 
some interesting developments are appearing. It has always been as- 
sumed that certain elements in mechanical operation necessarily de- 
pended upon the skill and judgment of the workman, and that such 
things as the form and position of cutting tools, depth of cut, speed of 
working surfaces, and the like could not be reduced to set rules. With 
the advent of the high-speed tool steels, however, it was found neces- 
sary to insure the use of the maximum cutting speeds of which the new 
tools were capable. The first crude method of doing this was to insist 
upon the production of “blue” chips; the blue color being due to the 
heat developed in the tool and the work by the speed and pressure on 
the cut. When the inspector observed that the chips produced by a 
tool were not blue, he knew that the man was not working the machine 
at as high a speed as he should. 


With the more recent experience which has been gained in the use 
of improved tools and methods, it has been found possible to plot the 


various relations of speed, feed, depth of cut, material, etc., in the form 
of curves, from which special slide rules and mechanical computers have 
been constructed, enabling the correct speed, feed, etc., to be determined 
at once for any given piece of work. The element of judgment or dis- 
cretion is in such cases wholly removed from the problem; and the 
workman, instead of guessing at the proper speeds, is obliged to make 
use of computations which he would otherwise be incapable of making; 
these being based on experiments which he would never have had an 
opportunity of attempting. In like manner, the form of tool is deter- 
mined according to theoretical principles, checked by accurate experi- 
ments, and the grinding is done to accurate gauges by special machines 
in the tool-room, the men engaged in this work becoming experts. 
Such improvements are removing from the workshop the earlier empiri- 
cal methods so much in vogue, and substituting for them rational sci- 
entific processes, to the great benefit of both the workman and the 
product. 

Among developments in shop processes may be noted the recent 
progress in the applications of grinding asa method of machining. The 
earlier uses of grinding in the workshop were limited to the finishing 
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of hardened pieces, and to the final truing up of parts already brought 
closely to size in the lathe, planer, or milling machine. Now, however, 
the emery wheel has been advanced to the position of a full-fledged ma- 
chine tool. By using the high-speed steel tools in the lathe or planer, 
the forging or casting is rapidly brought nearly to size, and the piece is 
then transferred to the grinding machine, where it is quickly reduced 
to exact size according to accurate limit gauges, no finishing cut being 
taken in the lathe at all. It is by processes such as these that costs 
are being lowered, while at the same time workmen, paid on piece-work 
or premium systems, are receiving higher returns for their labor than 
ever before. 

Among the applications recently made of electricity in the arts, those 
relating to electric smelting have been attracting the most attention. 
That the electric current could be used for smelting iron and refining it 
into steel has been well known, but the question of cost has always been 
considered an insuperable obstacle to the practical application of the 
process. Nevertheless, installations of electric smelting furnaces have 
been made in various places. In a paper recently presented by Dr. 
Goldschmidt before the International Congress of Chemistry at Berlin, 
some data are given as to the actual costs. In general, it appears that 
by the electric process about 4,000 horse-power hours are required to 
produce one ton of steel from the ore, or 1,300 horse-power-hours to 
make a ton of steel from scrap iron. The cost, therefore, depends almost 
entirely upon the cost of power in the locality, and naturally the process 
can be applied successfully only where there is an abundant supply of 
cheap water power. At the present time, the cost of steel made by 
the electric smelting process averages about twenty dollars per ton from 
the ore. It is probable that this cost may be materially reduced by 
using a combination of blast furnace and electric processes. The ore may 
first be reduced to fluid iron in the blast furnace in the ordinary way, 
and may then be refined to steel in the electric furnace. The electric 
current in such a system could be derived from gas-engine power, the 
gas engines being operated by the discharge gases from the furnace. 
The high grade of steel made by the electric refining process renders it 
extremely probable that this combined system may be given a trial. 

The demand for cheap power, chiefly in the form of electrical energy 
derived from falling water, appears destined to change the location of 
the industrial centres of the future from situations near convenient 
transport facilities to those within reach of ample natural sources of 
power. Around Niagara Falls there has grown up a collection of manu- 
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factories, all dependent for their existence upon the power derived from 
the cataract. Already plans are being made for the utilization of the 
great Falls of the Zambesi, in Africa, and the tremendous power there 
awaiting development will prove a potent force in the development of 
the Dark Continent. In the coming search for power, there is every 
reason to believe that the exploitation of natural waterfalls may work 
as great and far-reaching changes as did the discoveries of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia fifty years ago. 

Reference was made in these pages several months ago to the suc- 
cessful completion of the Pacific cables. It is interesting to note a very 


practical scientific application of the ability to telegraph between vari- 
ous points in the Pacific Ocean and its shores. The telegraphic deter- 
mination of the longitude of points in Australia, Fiji, Fanning Island, 
and Hawaii has served to check the positions of those points precisely 


and directly, and has made it possible to fix the situation of many other 
islands with a high degree of accuracy. The usual method of determin- 
ing the longitude by a comparison of local with Greenwich time, the 
latter being brought by chronometer, depends for its accuracy upon the 
correctness of the timekeepers. When, however, it is possible to trans- 
mit the exact time from Vancouver, for example, to Brisbane, the differ- 
ence in longitude is known at once with great precision. There are 
many islands in the Pacific of which the position has until now been 
indeterminate; but the transport of ships’ chronometers to these from 
the islands on the line of the cable will now enable the situation of any 
point to be accurately determined and charted. 

During the past few months experiments in radioactivity have con- 
tinued, and many of the curious properties of radium have been con- 
firmed. The question as to the source of the energy emitted by the 
element remains unsettled. Ifthe energy of the radium emanations is 
due to the radium alone, we have the apparent production of something 
from nothing, a conclusion which one is most reluctant to accept. 
Lord Kelvin has pointed out that the measured emission of about ninety 
centigrade calories per gram per hour corresponds to the emission in 
10,000 hours of as much heat as would raise the temperature of 900,000 
grams of water (or nearly one ton) one degree centigrade. If we 
concede that such an amount of energy cannot possibly be given out of 
itself by a gram of radium in 10,000 hours, we must admit that it 
has been supplied from without. We know that it is possible for heat- 
absorbing surfaces to abstract heat from the sun’s rays and transfer it to 
a surrounding medium, and it is altogether possible that radium may 
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turn out to be a sort of conversion medium by which external energy is 
entrapped and revealed. The experiments of Sir William Ramsay in 
observing the apparent conversion of radium emanations into helium 
may bear upon this solution of the problem. 

There has been no very material development in the domain of space 
telegraphy for the last few months, the most interesting feature of the 
subject having been the international conference in Berlin, held for the 
purpose of discussing preliminary plans for the international regulation 
of communications by wireless methods. This is hardly the place to 
examine the legal and diplomatic side of the subject, but, from a scien- 
titic standpoint, some of the problems involved prove very interesting. 
For those nations especially in which electrical methods of communica- 
tion have been reserved as a government monopoly, the advent of a 
system which might be used by anybody without even the formality of 
asking permission appears somewhat in the light of a piece of scientific 
impertinence. When, in addition to such independence, it became evi- 
dent that there was a possibility of a commercial monopoly being formed 
by a private company which would place the Government at a disadvan- 
tage, the necessity for early concerted action appeared. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible for absolute control to be secured 
by any one; but each Government, by regulating its own land stations, 
may exert a powerful influence over the general conduct of operations. 
The preliminary rules adopted include a requirement for all coast stations 
to receive and transmit messages from vessels at sea, giving precedence 
to appeals for help and information relating to shipwrecks. Stations are 
also directed to disturb one another as little as possible, although it is 
difficult to see how such a regulation can be enforced. In this connec- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the Slaby-Arco system installed on 
important German vessels has been discarded in favor of the Marconi 
apparatus, not because the German system did not work satisfactorily, 
but because the principal land stations with which communication must 
be held are equipped with Marconi receivers. Thus far the claims of 
Marconi to have devised an operative selective system do not appear to 
be substantiated, but it is possible that complete success may attend his 
later efforts. 

The political changes which have occurred on the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma are beyond the scope of this article, but there is little doubt that 
the canal which is to connect the two oceans will be cut by this route. 
From the standpoint of the engineer this is undoubtedly the most satis- 
factory point at which the isthmus can be pierced, and there is no doubt 
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that modern methods of work will readily overcome all obstacles. In 
this connection the history of the Suez Canal may be considered to ad- 
vantage, especially in connection with the improvements and increases 
in capacity which have been made from time to time. From the nature 
of the site, the Suez Canal was made a sea-level channel from the start; 
but the increasing demands of traffic have caused the cross-section of 
the prism to be increased several times, while the introduction of elec- 
tric lighting permits vessels to traverse the channel by night as well as 
by day. In the case of the Isthmian Canal, both the Panama and the 
Nicaragua routes, as planned, involve the employment of locks, to over- 
come a portion of the elevation. At Panama, however, a sea-level canal 
is ultimately possible, the lock lifts being gradually removed in response 


to the demands of traffic, so that the original plan of De Lesseps may 


become a reality. 

Some time ago reference was made to the success which attended 
the conversion of the elevated railway system in New York from steam 
locomotive traction to electricity. Sufficient time has now elapsed for 
a determination of the commercial side of the experience. The reports 
are extremely favorable. Apart from the improved cleanliness and con- 
venience, there is an actual cash gain of about half a million dollars in 
three months of operation, about four-fifths of this consisting of in- 
creased earnings and the remainder of a reduction in expenses. The 
bearing which this showing may have upon the application of electric 
traction to main-line service remains to be seen, the different conditions 
rendering it impracticable to make any immediate comparisons. It is 
not to be expected that electricity will immediately take the place of 
steam, except where the objections to steam locomotives render their 
abolition imperative; and the substitution of the new method for the old 
must, therefore, be a question of time. On the elevated railways of 
New York, there is undoubtedly the most intense traftic to be found any- 
where, nearly a million passengers being carried daily over a system 
equivalent to about one hundred miles of single track. Gains which 
can be made by the introduction of a more efficient system of motive 
power on such a road might altogether fail to appear on a less active 
system; and all the conditions should be taken into account before any 
definite conclusions can be drawn as to the advantages of electric trac- 
tion on other lines. 

Turning from the question of railway traction to the use of mechani- 
cally propelled vehicles on highways, we find a continued interest in the 
development of the automobile. In general, while no remarkable ad- 
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vances have been made, there appears to be a healthy tendency toward 
the employment of methods of scientific research for determining the 
points for improvement. It is generally accepted, as the conclusion 
from various long-distance and endurance trials of automobiles, that the 


weakest points are those connected not with the motive power, but 


rather with the running gear, the wheels, the tires, and the connections. 
In order to determine the lines along which improvement may be ex- 
pected, many experiments have been made upon the resistance to trac- 
tion on different kinds of roads, with wheels of various kinds, operated 
at different speeds. From these experiments several interesting conclu- 
sions have been drawn, both as to the relation of resistance to speed, and 
also as to the connection of increased powering with propelling capacity 
and weight. The folly of placing a powerful motor upon a light car is 
evident, not only because the full tractive effect cannot be attained, but 
also because of the injurious strains which may be produced in too light 
aframe. The reaction from overpowered, underweighted machines is 
already setting in; and instead of building very powerful and extremely 
light vehicles, the aim is now to proportion the power to the weight, 
endeavoring at the same time to use it to the best advantage. 

The practice of conducting large-scale experiments for the purpose 
of deducing reliable data for use in engineering work is one which is 
continually increasing, and in some instances the results have proved 
most important in practice. Thus, the influence of wind pressure upon 
the strength of various structures is a most important matter to the en- 
gineer; yet recent investigations have shown the practice of the last fifty 
years to have been based upon assumptions which were largely errone- 
ous. Formerly the force of the wind was measured by small pressure 
gauges, and the effect thus determined was assumed to act over the 
entire exposed area, involving a corresponding increase in the strength 
of all the members. Nevertheless, intelligent observers noted in numer- 
ous instances that roofs which should have been crushed down in wind 
storms actually bulged out or were even lifted entirely off. The defects 
in the theory as revealed by experience have led to further and fuller 
experimental investigations. As a result, it has been demonstrated, 
that, so far from a uniform pressure being produced by wind action, 
in many instances a suction is caused by the eddying path of the 
current, and accordingly the whole theory of wind stresses and strains 
on framed structures has had to be revised. We now realize that 
the suction on the lee side of a building demands more attention than 
the windward pressures; and, with this experimental information, we 
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are able to increase the stability of a building, and at the same time to 
economize by the better distribution of the material. 

In the domain of aeronautics the most recent development is that of 
the tetrahedral kite, devised by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone. It has generally been supposed that the limit 
of the lifting power of kites would be rapidly reached with increase of 
size; since, with ordinary forms of construction, the weight increases 
more rapidly than does the supporting power. In the case of the Har- 
grave box kite, for example, doubling the linear dimensions increases 
the weight eight times, and the area of supporting surface only four 
times, so that the proportion of sustaining power to weight diminishes 
rapidly with increase in size. After numerous experiments, Dr. Bell 
has found that, by the use of tetrahedral cells combined in any desired 
number, the necessary stiffness and lightness could be obtained. The 
tetrahedron is braced in all directions, and is beth stiff and light. Com- 
binations of such cells increase in weight and in supporting surface at 


the same rate, and hence there is no proportional loss in large kites. 
Dr. Bell has already built man-lifting kites on this principle; and it is 
altogether likely that such apparatus may be found capable of support- 
ing both a propelling motor and its attendant. 

In the last issue of THE Forum I referred to the proposed high-speed 


Transatlantic steamers for the Cunard Line, mentioning the conditions 
of the government subsidy as including a minimum average speed of 
twenty-four and one-half knots. While the general plans for these ves- 
sels are fairly well understood, the nature of the motive power machinery 
remains to be decided. The possibility of using the steam turbine, in- 
stead of the reciprocating engine, upon these vessels has led to a special 
investigation of the subject; and a commission, upon which both the 
Cunard Line and the Admiralty are represented, is to report upon the 
matter. There are several reasons why the turbine may prove accept- 
able for this special service. Apart from the smoothness of operation, 
the high rotative speed of the turbines permits the concentration of 
great power within proportionally small space. For the same reason 
the propeller shafts may be made much smaller than would be necessary 
with more slowly moving engines. The question of the strength of the 
large shafts necessary for the transmission of the power required to pro- 
pel the proposed steamships at the high speed demanded has been one 
of the difficult elements in the question, and it is possible that the use 
of the turbine may solve this portion of the problem. 

An important question, both from an industrial and a commercial 
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viewpoint, has arisen in connection with the manufacture of pipe from 
iron and steel. Until recently, steam and water pipe was made alto- 
gether from an excellent grade of wrought iron, the pipe being lap- 
welded from skelp. The great development in the manufacture of steel 
has led the manufacturers to substitute this material for wrought iron, 
with every prospect of success, both in manufacture and in use. While 
steel doubtless possesses many advantages for most purposes of construc- 
tion, its use for pipe has raised the question as to its capability to resist 
corrosion. Opinions differ upon the subject; but apparently there is a 
tendency in the steel to corrode, pitting being the most common form 
of deterioration. Apparently, the greater purity and homogeneity of 
the steel render it more liable to pitting and corrosion than is the case 
with wrought iron, the layers of slag and cinder embedded in the fibre 
of the latter aiding it to resist the oxidizing and electrolytic action to 
which it must be subjected. Steel has completely superseded iron for 
rails, for structural material, both afloat and ashore, and for nearly all 
manufacturing purposes; but there may be some uses for which wrought 
iron will maintain its position, and the manufacture of steam pipe and 
boiler flues appears to be in this category. 

Comment has already been made on the extent to which careful ex- 
perimental studies have been used to determine data of engineering im- 
portance. Two recent examples may be cited of the manner in which 
methods which formerly would have been thought suited for the physi- 
cal laboratory only have been employed in practical engineering. In 
the matter of centrifugal pumping machinery, much care and study have 
been given to the form and curvature of the blades, as well as to the 
spiral shape of the case. In many of the text-books, a most formidable 
mathematical analysis is given, and the whole matter has been treated 
from an analytical point. By constructing some ingenious models, 
arranged with glass sides, so that the image of the apparatus could be 
projected upon the screen with the lantern, the true action of water in 
the centrifugal pump has been shown to interested audiences at the 
meetings of the Victorian Institute of Engineers. Mr. Smith, by whom 
the apparatus was devised, has demonstrated experimentally by this 
apparatus that the straight radial runner arm is superior to any curved 
form. 

A similar series of experiments has been made with impact water- 
wheels in California. It is well known that the efficient performance 


of such wheels depends to a great extent upon the form and arrange- 
ment of the buckets; the object being to cause the greatest possible por- 
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tion of the energy in the jet of water to be transferred to the revolving 
wheel while the expended water is rejected with as little disturbance as 
possible. By placing a Pelton wheel in a glass case and providing suffi- 
cient illumination, the action of high-pressure jets has been studied 
experimentally in a very interesting manner, and photographs have 
recorded successfully the manner in which such jets are received by wheel 
buckets of various shapes. Without decrying the great value of mathe- 
matical study as applied to practical problems, it is evident that such 
experimental investigations, when carefully and conscientiously con- 
ducted, may do much to check and confirm computed results, and also 
supply data for further investigations. 

For five years the work upon the latest and greatest of the Alpine 
tunnels, the great boring through Monte Leone under the Simplon Pass, 
has been progressing, and in the twentieth quarterly report some inter- 
esting information is given concerning the present status of this impor- 
tant engineering undertaking. At the end of last September, the main 
tunnel had been excavated to a length of 17,225 metres, or about 10.7 
miles; the total distance through the mountain being 19,737 metres, 
or about 12.26 miles. The approaching completion of this important 
work is attracting attention to the changes which its opening may make 
in through railway connections in Central Europe. It is generally 
understood that the piercing of the Simplon was to effect a shortening 
of the distance from Milan to Calais, Ostend, and the North Sea coast, 
the result being a distinct injury to the port of Marseilles. It has now 
been suggested, however, to make a short railway connection by way of 
the Col de la Faucille, from Geneva to the central railway system of 
France, thus furnishing direct communication with Italy with but a 
short line through French Switzerland by way of Geneva and the Rhone 
valley. It would be entirely possible to use such a route to make a 
short through line to the port of Saint Nazaire, on the French coast, and 
make a new starting-point for Transatlantic steamers. Such a route 
would place Milan, Brindisi, and the near Orient in much closer con- 
nection with Transatlantic traffic than is now possible; and, although this 
was not one of the original ideas urged in connection with the under- 
taking of the Simplon tunnel, it may be one of the most important 
results of the completed work. Henry HARRISON SUPLEE. 
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THE fear of some of our philosophers that advancing civilization 
will be fatal to individuality and will flatten out the human race into a 
common mould is not confirmed by the publishers’ lists. The constant 
and increasing output of biographical literature suggests that there is 
still an appreciable difference between a man and his neighbor. Only 
last July a number of important books of this class supplied material 
for a whole article in THE Forum, and it would have been easy to 
follow on the same lines in October. More recently we have had 
memoirs, autobiographical or otherwise, of Story, Hawthorne, Trow- 
bridge, Newcomb, Le Conte, Stoddard, Dwight, and Hoar, in America, 
and of Wolseley, McCarthy, Burnand, and Guinness Rogers, in England, 
to say nothing of the more cosmopolitan De Blowitz. Each of these 
books will be widely read to-day, and will be preserved for many years 
to come as a valuable source of information for the history of nine- 
teenth-century progress. But the biography of the year—-it would, 


indeed, be scarcely an exaggeration to say the book of the year — will 
undoubtedly be the noble memorial which Mr. John Morley has raised 
to celebrate the life and character of William Ewart Gladstone.’ 


The writer's task was one of exceptional difficulty. The career 
herein recorded began in the era of the post-chaise and the pocket 
borough. It closed not long before the dawn of the twentieth century. 
The scope of its interests was as wide as its chronology, for there was 
no deeper gulf between the England of the thirties and of the nineties 
than between the diverse enthusiasms which simultaneously possessed 
the soul of this great man. Further, there were times when the very 
mention of his name was enough to arouse the wildest demonstrations 
of affection and of hatred; and although the fervor of those periods 
has largely cooled, the exceptionally magnetic and repellent effect of 
Mr. Gladstone’s personality upon the hearts of his countrymen required 
in his biographer a rare combination of sympathy and judgment. Even 
apart from this threefold problem, the conditions of the work left only 
a very narrow field for the choice of a competent writer. He must, of 
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course, be a man of tested literary skill, and, if possible, of cxperience 

in this special branch of literature. Wide reading and high culture 
must obviously be added to this qualification. At this point comes a 
more pronounced division, for though an active imagination will do 
much, the life of so prominent a statesman could never be satisfactorily 
portrayed except with the aid of a first-hand acquaintance with the 
daily working of parliament and cabinet. Mr. Andrew Lang’s biog- 
raphy of Lord Iddesleigh is a conspicuous instance of the inevitable 
failure of a man of letters, however accomplished, to represent ade- 
quately the career of a man of affairs. 

This condition having ruled out a number of writers ordinarily 
capable of successful, not to say brilliant, work in biography, there 
would seem to be left two persons only who could rival Mr. John 
Morley as suitable to be chosen for this office, namely, Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr. James Bryce. All three possess the qualifications 
of scholarship, wide reading, literary skill and experience, and cath- 
olicity of interest; all three have had many years’ knowledge of the 
House of Commons, and have sat in cabinets over which Mr. Glad- 
stone presided. But Mr. Morley possesses one advantage which turns 
the scale in his favor — his close friendship and association with Mr. 
Gladstone during his later years, a relationship more intimate than was 
generally known until the publication of this memoir. They first met 
as fellow-guests at Sir John Lubbock’s, in 1877, but it was some years 
before they were brought near together. “It is not indeed the common 
lot of man,” writes Mr. Gladstone in 1890, “to make serious additions 
to the friendships which so greatly help us in this pilgrimage, after 
seventy-six years old; but I rejoice to think that in your case it has 
been accomplished for me.” One of the most delightful features of the 
biography is its modest revelation of this intercourse, in which the 
relationship of master and disciple did not preclude the frank and con- 
genial interchange of thought and feeling. 

The supreme evidence of Mr. Morley’s success is the fact that in 
nine-tenths of what has been written about the book both the author 
and his skill are forgotten. The critics read these .three volumes, 
amounting to nearly two thousand pages, with unwearied eagerness, 
and straightway write column upon column, not in discussion of the 
literary ability of Mr. Morley, but in eulogy of the life and work of 
Mr. Gladstone. If the proof of oratory is not the admiration of the 
audience for the eloquence of the speaker, but its determination to fight 
against Philip, the value of a biography may no less be measured by the 
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impression it leaves of the subject, rather than of the biographer. In 
this case the impulse is so powerful as to be almost irresistible; and it 
needs a vigorous effort to detach oneself from the fascination of Mr. 
Gladstone’s personality, and attempt to discover what those qualities 
are which give the book, as a book, such high rank in modern biography. 

The preliminary mastery of the material was in itself a vast under- 
taking. Much has been made of the fact that between two and three 
hundred thousand written papers came under Mr. Morley’s notice. It 
is probable, however, that the labor of disposing of this bulk was not 
quite as toilsome as the figures would suggest. We are told that of the 
sixty thousand selected letters addressed to Mr. Gladstone and preserved 
by him in his “Octagon,” three-fourths at least might as well have been 
destroyed as soon as read, so we may presume that much of the corre- 
spondence was dealt with easily and speedily. To ascertain exactly 
what Mr. Gladstone said and did and wrote doubtless gave opportunity 
for the exercise of much industry and care, but the preparation for an 
adequate discharge of his duty laid upon Mr. Morley an even heavier 
burden. It was necessary to create a background, or rather a series of 
backgrounds, for the central figure, and this must have meant diligent 
research and wise discrimination. Take, for example, the incident of 
Mr. Gladstone’s mission to the Ionian Islands in 1858. It would be 
unsafe to take for granted, in the modern reader, the slightest acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances which led up to this appointment; and 
the whole story of the Ionian difficulty must, therefore, be related with 
sufficient fulness to be intelligible, and at the same time so compactly 
as not to take up more than its due proportion of the general narrative. 
The writing of this one chapter required the study not only of parlia- 
mentary debates and government blue-books, but also of many special 
treatises and discussions in English and French. 

In like manner Mr. Morley has had to devote much special investi- 
gation to the Italian Revolution, the American Civil War, and many 
other movements outside the United Kingdom with which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s career at some point came in contact, while there is often nothing 
but a footnote to suggest to the casual reader how much hewing 
of rough blocks has gone to the construction of the smooth periods of 
the text.'| Certain chapters in the non-political activity of Mr. Glad- 


‘It may be worth noting here that the records of travel by F. L. Olmsted, who 
died not many weeks ago, are highly recommended by Mr. Morley as giving “as 
interesting a picture of the South on the eve of its catastrophe as Arthur Young’s 
picture of France on the eve of the revolution.” 
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stone at home have required no less elaborate preparation. Through 
how many volumes—of memoirs, theology, and philosophy — Mr. 
Morley must have waded that he might put his readers in a position 
to understand the questions at issue in the Tractarian movement and 
the controversy concerning the Vatican decrees! In the former case 
the result is a summary so lucid and well-proportioned that it stands in 
the same relation to the complete histories of the movement as that in 
which Mr. Bryce’s recent study of Mr. Gladstone stands to the present 
biography. It is in such matters as this that .a writer shows whether 
or not he possesses a conscience. It would have been possible, at an 
expenditure of one-tenth of the time and labor, to present a series of 
impressionistic sketches that would have satisfied the demands of the 
average reader; but Mr. Morley knows too well the boundaries that 
divide journalism from literature. 

The problem of discerning the essential elements was even greater 
in the planning of the whole book than in the recording of special 
incidents. Mr. Morley’s literary virtue has especially triumphed in 
his overthrow of the temptation to write a history instead of a 
biography. The personal career of a statesman of the highest rank is 
always so closely interwoven, with the whole story of contemporary 
politics that we are not surprised when a biographer forgets the limita- 
tions of his function and spreads himself abroad too widely. The result 
is, however, that the subordinate figures of the background crowd upon 
the portrait. There would have been much to say in excuse of a 


biographer of Mr. Gladstone if he had furnished us with a complete 


account of British political history for the last seventy years. In this 
case no extenuation is necessary, for the mistake has been avoided. 
Many interesting events happened, for instance, during the years that 
immediately followed Mr. Gladstone’s first retirement from the premier- 
ship and the Liberal leadership; but the whole period from 1874 to 
1880 is passed over with scarcely a notice except for the story of that 
revival of the Eastern Question and that policy of aggression in India 
and South Africa which provoked the Midlothian campaigns. Mr. 
Morley shows similar restraint in his account of Mr. Gladstone’s 
administrations. He does not think it necessary to set down every 
decision of the cabinet or every important vote of the House of Com- 
mons. Yet it would be safe for him to offer a large reward for the 
discovery of any unjustifiable omission in matters of this kind. 
Judicious selection is perhaps even more conspicuous in Mr. 
Morley’s deliberate refusal to make any concessions to the public appe- 
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tite for the anecdotal and the sensational. When we remember the riot 
of scandal that has sent up the circulation of some of the prominent 
biographies of the last twenty years or so, and when we think of the 
insight that the correspondence of a prime minister must have afforded 
into the baser and pettier sides of human nature, we cannot but be 
heartily grateful to Mr. Morley for his reticence. The rudest bungler 
would have seen the necessity of closing the diary of a conversation at 
the point where Mr. Gladstone and his friend proceed to discuss who 
is the best-looking man in the House of Commons (iii., 485), but there 
are other passages where such economy of statement as is practised by 
Mr. Morley would have severely strained the self-control of most 
writers. But his method has this advantage, that, if it disappoints the 
curious, the biography will leave behind it no trail of unseemly 
squabbles. 

Occasionally Mr. Morley seems somewhat over-particular in his 
respect for the feelings of other people. Wherever possible he avoids 
giving the name of any person who did or said what would to-day 
discredit him or make him appear ridiculous. Most English readers 
who are old enough to have been interested in politics at the time of 
the Bradlaugh controversy remember who it was that endeavored to 
preserve the religious character of the House of Commons by laying 


down the principle that every member ought to believe in “some deity 


or other.” Mr. Morley, however, while giving permanence to this 
extraordinary conception of orthodoxy, spares the personal reputation of 
its exponent — afterward more distinguished as a diplomat than as a 
theologian — by quoting him simply as “a leader in the attack.” 
Except for the mention of its head, Lord Randolph Churchill, even the 
names of the once notorious Fourth Party are left unrecorded — much, 
doubtless, to the relief of the present prime minister. The most 
remarkable case is that of the Parnell Commission. Any one seeking 
information on this phase of the Irish question would naturally turn to 
Mr. Gladstone’s biography, where he would find an excellent account of 
the affair, occupying a whole chapter. But he would be unable to 
discover from it the names of the Irish ex-M.P. who brought the libel 
action against “The Times,” of the three judges who presided over the 
commission, of any of the counsel, of the manager of “The Times,” who 
told the story of the purchase of the letters, of the purveyor of the 
letters, or of the Fenian spy. Surely a unique instance both of con- 
sideration for one’s political opponents and of a rigid drawing of the 
line between history and biography! So frequent are these instances 
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of suppression that it would be an interesting, though possibly not 
edifying, exercise for a student of modern English politics to go through 
these volumes dotting Mr. Morley’s i’s and crossing his t’s. 

In another respect Mr. Morley has given a valuable example of 
reticence. There is a sense in which every great statesman is the 
property of the nation. Mr. Gladstone himself always recognized the 
supremacy of the call of his country over any private interests. And 
as such a man is a man and not an abstraction, as the personality 
which lies behind his speeches and his administration must arouse 


strong emotions of one kind or another in his supporters and opponents, 


it would be unreasonable to expect the country at large to be without 
interest in that part of his life which lies outside politics, or rather in 
those elements of his character which, though non-political in their 
source and sustenance, help to mould his conceptions of public as well 
as private duty. Had the multitude a right to be told what Mr. Glad- 
stone thought, not only of the Public Worship Regulation Act, but of 
the function of the Christian Church, and not only of her function, but 
of her creeds, and not only of her creeds, but of the whole great problem 
of the relation of man to his Maker? By all means, and the right 
extends not only to what he thought, but to what he practised. In 
writing Mr. Gladstone’s biography, to ignore such matters as these 
would be to describe the working of a watch and omit all mention of 
the mainspring. Accordingly Mr. Morley violates no sanctity of the 
individual soul when he quotes from Mr. Gladstone’s diary such a 
passage as this concerning the introduction of the Irish Land Bill 
of 1886: 

The message came to me this morning: “ Hold Thou up my goings in Thy path, 
that my footsteps slip not.” Settled finally my figures with Welby and Hamilton; 
other points with Spencer and Morley. Reflected much. Took a short drive. H. 
of C., 44-8}. Extraordinary scenes outside the House and in. My speech, which I 
have sometimes thought could never end, lasted nearly 34 hours. Voice and 
strength and freedom were granted to me in a degree beyond what I could have 
hoped. But many a prayer had gone up for me, and not I believe in vain. 

The omission of such expressions of the faith in which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s works, public as well as private, were rooted would have been 
equivalent to actual misrepresentation, for it would have distorted one’s 
whole conception of the character of the statesman as well as of the 
man. But there are minor matters in which silence is not only per- 
missible, but demanded by good taste. Scarcely any prominent man 
of the day but is beset by the impertinent curiosity of a public which 
is more zealous to be told what he eats and drinks and wears than to 
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read his books or understand his philosophy or profit by the example of 
his career. As might have been expected from a writer conscious of 
the respect due to his master and to himself, Mr. Morley does not 
lower the dignity of his work by any concession to the love of mere 
gossip. Incidentally, of course, the extracts from letters and diaries 
reveal items of personal interest —some of these entries, for instance, 
shatter the legend that Mr. Gladstone never suffered from sleeplessness — 
but Mr. Morley keeps the door of Hawarden Castle with as much 
firmness and discretion as that of the council-room at Downing Street. 
If we are permitted to read how the Glynne estate was freed from its 
encumbrances, it is not because the biographer admits that we have a 
right to know “everything about Mr. Gladstone,” but because of the 
light cast by this incident upon his character, and the value of this 
financial struggle as a preparatory discipline for his later tasks at the 
exchequer office. 

Indeed, Mr. Morley’s treatment of the home life of his subject is 
one of the most admirable features of the whole book. Enough is told 
to suggest a domestic interior of rare kindliness and charm, but any 
newspaper reporter would lose his post if he came back from an inter- 
view with so meagre a supply of personal details. Readers of the illus- 
trated press during the last years of Mr. Gladstone’s life will be amazed 
to learn that the biography does not contain even a single mention of 
Dorothy Drew. Perhaps in this the exclusion was unduly severe, for 
the pictures of the old man with his little granddaughter on his knee 
appealed to a sentiment that was far from maudlin, and in addition to 
their intrinsic interest were of value as revealing a tenderness of dispo- 
sition not always found in combination with so dominant a strength. 

It is scarcely less surprising to find how little is related of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s children. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s entrance into Parliament is, 
of course, noted; but such notice was inevitable because of its connection 
with his father’s election for Leeds. Of his subsequent appointment as 
a member of the Government and his services as Liberal whip abso- 
lutely nothing is told. If the index may be trusted — and a remark- 
ably elaborate index it is —the biography is entirely silent concerning 
Mr. Gladstone's eldest daughter, although she was for many years 
Vice-Princival of Newnham College, Cambridge, and has in other ways 
gained distinction for her contributions to educational progress. With 
a discretion none too common in biographers, Mr. Morley everywhere 
remembers that he is writing a life of William Ewart Gladstone, and 
not a history of the Gladstone family. This reserve, again, while occa- 
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sionally disappointing, is a wholesome protest against the tendency to 


claim as the possession of the public not only statesmen themselves, 
but all their kith and kin. 

Is there any evidence of this spirit of reticence in the main narra- 
tive of Mr. Gladstone’s political life? Much everywhere. Mr. Morley 
writes with devotion and zeal, but his fervor never degenerates into 
effervescence. He could always have said more and have used stronger 
terms if he had chosen. So determined is he to avoid excess of eulogy, 
so anxious to keep clear of all that is hysterical, that his record of the 
enthusiasm aroused by Mr. Gladstone in his followers amounts actually 
to an understatement of the facts. The nearest approach to a descrip- 
tion of a real Gladstonian progress occurs in the story of the Midlothian 
campaigns, but it gives a faint impression indeed of the demonstrations 
of popular affection which, in the days of his power, accompanied his 
every movement. There have been party leaders since who have 
received vociferous welcomes from huge audiences; but no other man 
has passed through the streets of town after town — Liberal or Con- 
servative, it mattered little — amid the continuous cheering of crowds 
that not only filled sidewalks and windows, but overflowed even to the 
housetops. Of how the people “loved him and told him so,” we get 
but a slight indication from these volumes. I believe, indeed, that 
they contain nowhere any mention of those familiar terms, “The Grand 
Old Man” and “The People’s William,” in which for many years the 
popular feeling found daily expression. Was Mr. Morley overcome by 
the thought that he was writing for later generations as well as for Mr. 
Gladstone’s contemporaries, and did he fear lest in days to come the 
telling of the complete tale should expose him to the charge of 
exaggeration ? 

In the same way one would scarcely understand from this biography 
the bitterness of feeling aroused against Mr. Gladstone when he set 
himself against the tide of popular prejudice and desire. Two incidents 
are given (ii., 574) to illustrate the unfriendliness of the London crowds 
during the Russo-Turkish crisis of 1878; but one must turn to Mr. H. 
W. Lucy’s “Diary of the Disraeli Parliament ” for any knowledge of the 
animosity that pursued him within the House of Commons itself. 
There is nothing at all in the biography to suggest such a spectacle as 
Mr. Lucy’s memorable picture of Mr. Gladstone being howled at in St. 
Stephen’s itself, a description which ends with this striking contrast: 
“On the one side the slight figure drawn to its full height, and the pale, 
stern face steadfastly turned toward the crowd. On the other, the 
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jeering, mocking, gesticulating mob. Between them the glass door, 


and the infinite space that separates a statesman from a partisan.” The 


passions of that day have died down, but they are capable of revival 
whenever the fitting «xcitement is applied. It is a generous charity 
that would overlook tiem, but if the past is to guide the future it iy 
not well that they should altogether drop out of memory. It is trua 
that there will always be the files of the newspapers, as well as suck 
contemporary memoirs as Mr. Lucy’s, to repair the omission; but if 
ought not to be necessary to go outside the authoritative biography to 
gain a correct impression of Mr. Gladstone’s treatment by the crowd, 
whether democratic or aristocratic. 

The biographer’s moderation is evident not only in his practice of 
toning down or ignoring such phases of Mr. Gladstone’s career as have 
just been mentioned, but in his avoidance of anything like indiscrim- 
inate eulogy. He is, and always has been, a critic, and he therefore 
brings to the estimation of his subject’s character and work the temper 
of a judge rather than of an advocate. He notes, for instance, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s supreme economy of time carried its own defect, and 
coupled with his constitutional eagerness and his quick susceptibility, 
led at all periods of his life to some hurry; that it would have been 
better if he had taken as much trouble that his hearers should under- 
stand exactly what he meant as he took afterward to show that his 
meaning had been grossly misunderstood; and that his discursive treat- 
ment of matters in debate had the disadvantage of multiplying points 
for attack, and therefore delaying business. The literary critic reveals 
himself in such comments as that Mr. Gladstone, as a writer, was apt 
to be diffuse and abstract, and that he never had any of the talent of 
the born diarist. The merits and demerits of Mr. Gladstone’s scholar- 
ship are admirably stated. He was “perhaps scholar in his interests, 
not in abiding contribution.” While “by his extraordinary mastery of 
the text” he “added not a little to our scientific knowledge of the 
Homeric poems,” and while there is much in his books on the subject 
to refresh and inspire us, he dismissed as “ bubble-schemes ” the theories 
that were, in truth, “centres of scientific illumination.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s philosophy, again, naturally provokes an occasional demur. 
Not only did his customary power of subtle and ingenious reasoning 
forsake him when he turned to abstract discussion in its highest shape, 
but he watched “vaguely and with misgiving ” the whole of the modern 
scientific movement. So far is Mr. Morley from the acceptance of 
any dogma of Gladstonian infallibility. He is equally free from that 
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superior air which so often mars the criticisms of younger men upon 
those seniors who retain their attachment to modes of thinking that 
have been left behind by modern enlightenment. 

To this dignity of selection and treatment corresponds a dignity of 
speech also." Mr. Morley’s style has a classic severity befitting so 
lofty a theme. The memorial herein erected has been built for all 
time. Fortunate, indeed, was the writer in his opportunity; no less 
fortunate in those brilliant natural gifts and that rigid literary self- 
discipline which made him ready to answer the call at the moment 
when it came. The style, however, with all its freedom from strained 
emphasis, is nowhere dull or lifeless. Events that happened nearly forty 
years ago — for example, Mr. Gladstone’s defeat at Oxford and his arri- 
val, asan “unmuzzled ” candidate, at Manchester — stir the blood as one 
reads. 

A biography of this type, as it teaches the value of reserve in the 
selection and use of material, is also a shining object-lesson of the power 
of restraint in style. In Mr. Morley’s writing, simple and pure as it is, 
there is not only strength but richness — the richness which is not the 
artificial result of a rhetorician’s accumulation of epithet, but is the 
natural fruit of the writer’s habitual converse with the literature and 
history of ancient and modern times. If Mr. Gladstone is diffuse, it is 
because he forgets “the famous word of Quintilian, that the way to 
write well is not to write quickly, but if you take trouble to write well, 
in time you can write as quickly as you like.” When he proposed ts 
an unfriendly house his anti-Turkish resolutions, “perhaps some of the 
onlookers felt much like the curious Florentines as they wondered what 
would happen to Savonarola and the monks in the great Trial by Fire.” 
One of his intellectual temptations reminds the biographer of the quaint 
figure of Glanville: “He is a wonderful man that can thread a needle 
when he is at cudgels in a crowd, and yet this is as easy as to find 
Truth in the hurry of disputation.” A character from Scott suggests 
itself even in connection with one of the incidents of the Pigott letters, 
and of the whole story it is said that justice could be done to it only 
by the author of the history of “Jonathan Wild the Great.” In this 
way the level of the narrative is delightfully varied by quotation and 
allusion, yet without any diversion from the straight course of the 
highway. 


1Tt may not, however, be entirely an impertinence to regret the disfiguring 
mannerism of “loudish” (i., 514), “latish” (ii., 368) “ goodish ” (ii., 580), “longish” 
(ii., 544), and “ quietish” (iii., 472). 
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But whatever may be said in admiration of the work of the 
biographer brings us back, after all, to the point from which we started 
—that the overwhelming impression it leaves upon the reader is that 
of the greatness of Mr. Gladstone himself. Not that the book has 
much to say, in statement of facts, that was not known before. There 
are, of course, surprises for readers who are accustomed to take their 
knowledge of English politics from party catchwords. Mr. Morley’s 
account of the Majuba affair is now proclaimed as a startling and 
gratifying revelation by journals which refused to listen to precisely 
the same story when it was told by Mr. Stead in the autumn of 1900. 
The failure to rescue Gordon is more fully explained here than it has 
been heretofore; but in this matter, too, Mr. Gladstone’s vindication 
was already complete for students who are accustomed to make sure of 
their ground. We have now for the first time an accurate knowledge 
of the circumstances of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 and of his 
succession by Lord Rosebery, and here and there — in Irish matters 
particularly — may be found other gleams of new light. 

On the whole, however, the book makes little appeal by its disclosure 
of facts hitherto unsuspected; its surpassing merit is its survey, in one 
whole, of a life everywhere standing out so high above its contempo- 
raries that it was only too much in danger of being judged by its 
isolated incidents. And when all is said that can be said in criticism 
of particular administrations or in disparagement of particular legis- 


lative measures, carried or proposed, there is nothing that goes so near 
the heart of the matter as the fine characterization that, in the darkest 
days of national materialism, it was he who “kept the soul alive in 
England.” Mr. Morley’s concluding words sum up the whole book in 
one sentence: 


Let us leave off with thoughts and memories of one who was a vivid example 
of public duty and of private faithfulness; of a long career that, with every circum- 
stance of splendor, amid all the mire and all the poisons of the world, lighted up in 
practice even for those who have none of his genius and none of his power his own 
precept, “Be inspired with the belief that life is a great and noble calling; nota 
mean and grovelling thing, that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny.” 


Mr. Morley’s reticence concerning the domestic life of Mr. Glad- 
stone may be held up as an example to novelists as well as biographers. 
It has been contended above that, whatever the public may have a right 
to demand concerning the great man himself, it has no concern with 
the affairs of his children: is the barrier between the relevant and the 
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irrelevant to be removed when the question 1s of the play of the novel- 
ist’s imagination concerning the relatives of a great man of a former 
era? The point was raised some years ago by the late William Black’s 
“Judith Shakespeare”; it has now been revived by Mr. A. T. Quiller- 
Couch’s “Hetty WrsLEy,”? whose heroine is a sister of tne founder 
of Methodism. Against the selection of John Wesley himself as a lead- 
ing character in a tale there would have been nothing to say; historica\ 
fiction, from Scott downward, would have been impossible if the novel- 
ist had been denied the opportunity of exercising his talent upon the 
personalities of history, duly named and labelled. But into this story 
both John and Charles come only occasionally; the real interest lies in 
the relations between their father, Samuel Wesley, and Hetty, one of 
their sisters. It is declared to be a fact that Samuel Wesley as a parent 
was bigoted, selfish, and unreasonable, and that his harshness to this 
daughter in particular caused within the household a situation which 
it is not too much to describe as a living tragedy. But what concern 
has the world at large with this domestic interior? None whatever. 
The fact that nearly two centuries have elapsed since the events on 
which this novel is based makes the resurrection of the scandal none 
the less unjustifiable, though it does minimize, in the mind of the reader, 
the sense of intrusion. The course of the novel is actually so far apart 
from the history of the period that the intrinsic interest of the book 
would not have suffered in the least if the family whose experiences are 
here portrayed had been entirely the creation of the writer’s imagina- 
tion. It is a purely factitious and artificial interest that is added by 
the device of linking the story to the Wesley genealogy. 

Amid all the variety in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s work, there is one 
quality that never fails: it is always scholarly. Oxford reveals itself 
alike in his exactness in the use of words, and in his abhorrence of 
Persian elaboration. Some of his descriptions of scenery and events 
are therefore as effective as anything of the kind in current literature: 
nothing that is written to-day would better deserve to be quoted as a 
model of style. In this volume, the pictures of the Indian merchant 
preparing to sail for home, of Molly denouncing her father, of John 
Wesley preaching in Epworth churchyard, and of the deathbed of Su- 
sannah Wesley are, in their way, masterpieces. The character-drawing, 
again, is both subtle and strong; the finest shades are sympathetically 
discriminated, and at the same time an impression of power is given by 
the whole. 
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Nevertheless, the present novel comes short of what we have been 
accustomed to expect from Mr. Quiller-Couch. It is sadly marred by 
inconsequences. We are started more than once on a trail of incidents 
which leads to nothing; we are anticipating the development of some 
secondary motive, but the pages which awaken this hope turn out to 
have no function. It almost seems as though the author’s rough drafts, 
sketched while he was as yet undecided between alternative plots, must 
somehow have got entangled in his manuscript. Further, in the desire 
to be perfectly correct in the historical setting of the tale, the scholar 
has overcome the novelist. Not only have we occasionally to struggle, 
for pages at a time, through mere historical and biographical narration, 
but the frequent use of justificatory footnotes still further makes us 
wonder whether we are reading a novel or studying a text-book. Lastly, 
in writing this volume, Mr. Quiller-Couch has deliberately hidden in a 
napkin one of the most precious of his talents. There is only the faint- 
est trace here of that native gift of rare humor which he certainly had 
not lost at so recent a date as that of the publication of “The Adven- 
tures of Harry Revel.” It would be absurd to require of any writer that 
he should limit himself to one style, whether of subject or treatment; 
but Mr. Quiller-Couch would be well advised to think twice before 
hazarding his reputation in any region where he cannot take his humor 
with him. 


Simile and metaphor run wild in the earlier pages of Mrs. Wharton’s 
“Sanctuary.”' Each changing mood of the heroine is explained by 


the aid of some far-fetched analogy. Happiness permeates every faculty 
“as a spring rain soaks into a germinating meadow.” The conditions 
of her life are such that at first the air is full of flitting wings, and then 
they seem to pause over ber and give her shelter. The presence of her 
lover carries her “over the chasms of life through the closed tunnel of 


> 


an incurious cheerfulness”: at the same time he seems the keynote of 
the accord between herself and life, and one cannot look at him without 
seeing that there is always a fair wind in his sails. 

As soon as we reach the main story we escape from this tedious 
jumble of over-ingenious parallels. Henceforward, Mrs. Wharton’s writ- 
ing is direct and unencumbered. There is a dialogue of six pages in 
which two characters are set in contrast more clearly than could have 
been done by chapters of subtle description. On the eve of her mar- 
riage to Denis Peyton, Kate Orme unexpectedly discovers his moral 
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weakness. He is not a rake, but his low conception of honor revolts 
her. She has such contempt for him that we naturally expect her to 
break off the engagement. That is her first impulse. She reflects, 
however, that if he does not marry her he will marry some girl who 
knows nothing of his secret, and will become the father of a child 
“born to a vice of the moral fibre.” Her love for Denis is then trans- 
formed and enlarged into a passion of charity for his race; and she deter- 
mines, after all, to marry him, in response to “a passion of spiritual 
motherhood ” that makes her “long to fling herself between the unborn 
child and its fate.” 

After seven years of marriage Denis Peyton dies, leaving a son, 
Dick, who, when the second part of the story opens, is a young archi- 
tect, of considerable ability, but with little steadiness of purpose. His 
mother, watching anxiously over his development, trembles sometimes 
to think how little love and a life-long vigilance have availed in deflect- 
ing inherited tendencies. Presently a crucial temptation comes, offer- 
ing a brilliant opportunity of professional success at the price of honesty 
and self-respect. Mrs. Wharton depicts with remarkable power the 
agony of Mrs. Peyton during the days when her son is fighting his bat- 
tle; and the whole story reaches a dramatic climax in the scene where 
he conquers his lower self, because, as he tells his mother, “old things 
you'd said and done kept coming back to me, crowding between me and 
what I was trying for, looking at me without speaking, like old friends 
I'd gone back on, till I simply couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

Many novelists have related the history of the woman who marries 
a man to reform him. Mrs. Wharton, it will be seen, departs from so 
hackneyed a theme to show us the same spirit of altruistic benevolence 
applied by the woman who marries a man to save his possible children. 
Kate Orme is evidently held up to us here as deserving of warm admi- 
ration, and the experiment itself is meant to be regarded as highly suc- 
cessful. The book is so cleverly written that this opinion will doubt- 
less be shared by many readers — until they begin to think the matter 
over. It will then appear that there are at least three fatal flaws in the 
story. In the first place, the result is profoundly affected by the acci- 


dent that Denis Peyton happens to die when his son is only six years 
old, thus liberating him entirely, as far as training is concerned, from 
the mischievous element in his home, and leaving Mrs. Peyton free to 
educate him according to her own ideals. If, as it was, the youth so 
nearly collapsed, his fall would have been assured if his father’s influ- 
ence as well as his mother’s had affected his impressionable years. Sec- 
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ondly, it is unimaginable that Kate Orme, with such an acute sense of 
responsibility toward children yet unborn and such a “passion of spir- 
itual motherhood,” should have been compelled by a sense of duty to 
give, by her own sacrifice, a good mother to the possible children of a 
man to whom she was under no obligation, and should have completely 
forgotten that any duty required her to give her own possible children 
a good father. Thirdly, it is no less inconceivable that a woman with 
so keen a sense of right and wrong as is revealed in her dialogue with 
Denis should not have had a sufliciently illuminated conscience to dis- 
cern the sinfulness of marrying a man whose character she detested. 
As a tour de force, as an exhibition of literary dexterity, this book de- 
serves high praise; as a serious study of life it is of no value whatever. 
Something more than artistic ingenuity is needed to persuade us that, 
after all, men do gather grapes of thorns and figs of thistles. 


Of the novel of the open air we have an excellent instance in “THE 
LiTTLE SHEPHERD OF Kincpom ComE”’ by Mr. John Fox, junior. A 
fresh breeze from the hills runs through almost every chapter, and there 
is sufficient adventure to stimulate the imagination, while not enough 
to overwork it. The central character, Chad, a waif of the Kentucky 
mountains, is altogether fascinating. Sometimes, it must be confessed, 
his cleverness is so remarkable as to suggest doubts of his reality; but 
most of his experiences are entirely credible, and our sympathies are so 
heartily with him that we do not take it hardly if required now and 
then to stretch the normal limits of the possible. The keynote of the 
story is a sentence in Chad’s prayer in the woods, as he is flung out 
upon the world to shift for himself: “I hain’t nothin’ but a boy, but I 
got to ack like a man now.” Right manfully does he live up to his 
ideal. Attending the “blab school” at Kingdom Come, snaking logs to 
the chute, attending college in the Bluegrass country, and fighting in 
the Civil War, he never gives any one a chance to sneer at him as child- 
ish. 

By far the most effective part of the book is the section which 
precedes the outbreak of the war. It gives Mr. Fox an opportunity for 
some exceptionally graphic descriptive writing, as in his accounts of a 
storm in the mountains, a rustic dance, a race down the river on a raft 
in flood-time, and a trial of a dog for sheep-killing. But with all its 
attraction, this is no more than the environment which both sets off 
and helps to mould the lovable figure of the lad; and, if it makes the 
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Kentucky country life-like to the reader, it is a landscape that we can 
scarcely imagine to ourselves apart from Chad. The interest flags when 
we come to the period of the Civil War, where both atmosphere and in- 
cident are less out of the common. The cutting of the telegraph wires, 
the race against time to save the life of a prisoner, and hair-breadth 
escapes of one kind and another are too familiar material in fiction to 
cause much excitement now, especially when combined with so much 
historical information as Mr. Fox gives us about marchings and counter- 
marchings. But the imaginative power of the writer revives at the 
close, when the fratricidal horror — not only of the war itself, but of a 
bitter family feud in the hill»— comes to an end, and Chad starts his 
life over again. As this disappearance was forty years ago, it may be 
that Mr. Fox will some day tell us how it has fared with him since; 
but whether we ever learn more of him or not, the Chad of boyhood and 
youth will have taken a place of his own as one of the permanent and 
memorable characters of American fiction. 


From a novel which depicts the mountain life of Kentucky we turn 
to one which has for its theme the experiences of strangers in New York. 
Except for the multitude of misprints, there is nothing whatever to irri- 
tate in Mr. W. D. Howells’ “Letrers Home.”' On the contrary, whether 
we consider its execution as a piece of literature or simply take it as an 
opportunity of enjoyment, it must be ranked as one of the best pieces 
of work that Mr. Howells has given us. By electing to tell his story 
in the form of letters, he deliberately increased the risk of failure; for in 
these days, as one of the characters confesses on the second page, the 
epistolary novel has no longer a “happy air of verisimilitude.” The re- 
sult suggests the need of caution in pronouncing any earlier fashion of 
writing to be outworn; for this volume is a triumphant proof that at least 
one literary form, commonly discarded as antiquated, may be revived 
with brilliant success if only it is handled by the right man. The story 
itself, though thus related sectionally, pieces itself together without any 
awkward joinings, and the interest of it, for the sheer story’s sake, is 
sustained without weakening to the very end. 

But more entertaining than the narrative is the self-delineation of 
the characters. The voices of Boston, rural New York, and Iowa speak 
in authentic tones, but without the least exaggeration of characteristic 
tendencies. The peculiarities of thought and speech distinguishing the 
localities which the letter-writers represent are delightfully “taken off;” 
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yet anything like parody is skilfully avoided. At the same time we 
have an equally illuminating revelation of New York herself — her 
luxurious hotels and her subway blastings, her automobiles and the 
squirrels in her parks, her nowveausx riches and her struggling journal- 
ists. It is such a picture, critical yet appreciative, as one would go far 
to find. It takes count incidentally of the agitation in many minds re- 
specting the relative claims of Boston and New York to be considered 
literary centres; and it discusses what is, after all, the great difference 
between New York and Wottoma, Iowa; but the range it covers is much 
wider than such problems suggest, making the book in fact a Guide to 
Americanism. 

Such a novel, sparkling without being flashy, light-hearted though 
anything but cynical, is an entirely wholesome contribution to the 
literature of the day. There is in it no affectation of philosophical 
subtlety, but it cuts very closely, nevertheless, to some of the deepest 
things of life. It is a merry book and a wise one —a book that could 
only be written by one to whom the years have brought experience and 
insight, but in whose heart, despite all disillusionments, still abide the 
graces of faith, hope, and charity. 





HERBERT W. HorwIi_. 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE extraordinary conditions prevailing in New York as regards 
theatres and drama have been so variously and so strikingly demon- 
strated during the first three months of the present season that from a 
review of events just past or actually current may be drawn the essen- 
tial conclusions as to the six months, or two-thirds of the theatrical 
year, yet to come. These conclusions are inevitable, and they are por- 
tentous. Their greatest portent lies in the fact that New York, in this 
connection, means the whole of English-speaking America; because the 
syndicate of managers who run in combination the leading playhouses 
of this metropolis likewise control a hundred theatres in the other prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and Canada. This is the head, they — the 
other places — are the body, of a continental system. They are nourished 
—or famished — by what the great town feeds upon. When New 
York takes dramatic snuff, Boston, Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco will presently sneeze. 

However, leaving these and the other cities to take care of them- 
selves, Greater New York may for the moment amply suffice to engage 
our attention. With the suburbs and neighboring towns, here is a con- 
centrated population of something like five millions, representing at its 
best the country’s intelligence, taste, wealth, and culture — a vast, broad, 
enlightened, cosmopolitan community withal — depending upon the 
metropolitan theatres for that dramatic entertainment which in its true 
function not only entertains but stimulates and satisfies an innate 
desire of the human soul from time immemorial, is closely allied with 
its religious sentiment, and truly reflects in expression its patriotism 
and morals. 

What, then, is the actual condition of things in this theatrical 
world? That something is wrong, the professional people themselves 
admit and deplore, and even uninterested laymen cannot have failed to 
observe. It has been surmised for some years past that the real stu- 
dents and lovers of the drama, and the more liberal church-members 
who read Shakespeare as well as the Bible, in short, the very classes 
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that normally should constitute the best body of theatre-goers, do not 
go to the theatre at all. The commercial managers have almost ceased 
to bid for their patronage, finding it easier and more immediately profit- 
able to “cater” to the frivolous, the vulgar, and too often the downright 
degraded elements of an abundant, lavish, and mixed populace. But of 
late, even this support of the theatrical shop has failed. Gorgeous ex- 
travaganzas, morbid English melodramas, French “Saphos,” and nonde- 
script one-star vehicles no longer draw the crowds they did of yore. 
No less than three Broadway theatres were “dark” during Thanksgiv- 
ing week, and of those which remained open, perhaps in more than one 
the box-office showing was darker still. 

Hine tlle lachryme! The managerial speculators cry out lustily, 
when they are thus hit. “Bad notices” of their bad plays do not worry 
them so long as the money comes in, but bad business has to be heeded. 
They ask, Why? and proceed to answer the query by assigning many 
far-fetched reasons, but never the simple real one. The public is fickle, 
popular taste has changed, Wall Street is panicky, dramatic authors 
are not doing their duty, there are too many theatres, the prices of tick- 
ets are too high, people have been pampered by luxury in the playhouses 
and demand too much, or else its display makes them shy, the Horse 
Show and grand opera divert attention from the drama proper, and so 
on and so forth. From these and other similar causes, the theatrical 
gamblers claim, the public refuses to be attracted to their “shows.” All 
this in face of the facts that Wall Street has not stopped this same fickle 
public from subscribing hundreds of thousands of dollars to the most 
brilliant opera season New York has ever known; that luxury is the 
very quality that brings out throngs to the Horse Show and the art ex- 
hibitions; and that, in the two or three conspicuous instances where the 
best work of American dramatists is being exploited with the care ordi- 
narily bestowed upon the third-rate alien productions, the houses are 
filled to their capacity nightly, and are sold out for weeks ahead, not 
merely at the two-dollar-per-seat scale which many contend is too high, 
but at the advance of from twenty-five to fifty per cent upon that price 
which is demanded and obtained by the ticket speculators on the side- 
walks and in the hotels. 

The trouble with the commercial manager of to-day is that he re- 
gards the theatre as a game in which he must outwit a more or less 
gullible antagonist, concretely individualized by him as “the Public.” 
What he studies is not art, not the theatre itself, but the supposed pecu- 
liarities, whims, and weaknesses of this Public he is trying to beat. Of 
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course, he vastly overplays his game, and in the long run surely comes 
to grief, through having satisfied idle or prurient curiosity and surfeited 
bad taste. 


Before proceeding to the examination of certain specified productions 
which, either by their failure or by their success, may be taken as indic- 
ative of the trend of the present theatrical season, let us note a few 
anomalous facts and incidents characteristic of the general situation 
here in New York. These anomalies are simply unprecedented, and in 
the nature of things they cannot last long. They cannot be duplicated 
in any other city in the world. By comparison, not with London or 
Paris or Vienna, but, say, with such lesser European capitals as Copen- 
hagen or Brussels, they make our imperial metropolis seem almost as 
rude and primitive, in some essential matters of dramatic art, as the 
Philippine Islands are in civilization when compared with the United 
States. 

We have in Manhattan about forty first-class theatres, and ne 4 
single legitimate dramatic stock company. Four new houses — the 
New Amsterdam, the Lyric, the Lyceum, and the Hudson — all of ad- 
mirable architecture, sumptuous decoration, and unsurpassed mechanical 
equipment, were opened almost simultaneously at the beginning of the 
season; yet not one of the four inaugurated its career with a play that 
was a new production, or that was American either in subject or in 
authorship. None of the theatres, old or new, is identified with any 
special line or class of production, as were Daly’s and Daniel Frohman’s 
Lyceum, a few years back. To the average theatre-goer, this is one of 
the most baffling things about the New York playhouses, and, undoubt- 
edly, it has much to do with the meagre patronage often accorded to 
meritorious offerings deserving a better fate. As it is now, one who 
does not study the theatrical chronicles daily never knows, in buying 
tickets for a certain house, whether he is going to hear a song or a ser- 
mon. Recollection of what he has seen there before is no guide — quite 
the contrary. At the New Amsterdam, for example, “Mother Goose ” 
now occupies the boards recently devoted to a Shakespearian revival. 
Sir Henry Irving as Dante, at the Broadway, is closely followed by 


Fritzi Scheff in comic opera. “Ulysses,” at the Garden, gives way to 
“Three Little Maids,” which is shifted from Daly’s to make room for a 
heavy spectacular Japanese play. At the Savoy we have, one week, 
American history dramatized in “Major André,” and the next, Madame 
Wiehe’s French friskiness. And think of the sacred Biblical “Ben 
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Hur” running at the New York, whose previous associations had been 
exclusively of the “Chaperons ” and “King Highball” order! 

So it goes throughout the whole list. Of course, all this confusion 
is the direci result of the majority of the theatres being under syndicate 
control, and employed in a common cause of keeping numerous “shows ” 
of all descriptions in operation simultaneously, with the complicated 
jugglery of quick changes necessitated by the unforeseen hazards of for- 
tune from which no management is exempt. Incidentally, it is to be 
remarked that the endeavor to reduce these uncertainties to a minimum 
is what is mainly responsible for the evils most often laid at the door 
of the dominant theatrical trust — namely, the avoidance and discour- 
agement of untried native authors, the policy of long runs, and the 
practice of the star system in preference to that of repertory stock com- 
panies. 


Only three of the principal theatres in New York may be said to 
have the undivided attention of individual managers. These three are 
Mr. Belasco’s, Mr. Fiske’s Manhattan, and Mr. Hammerstein’s Victoria. 
Mr. Belasco is the feudal baron of his profession, and each year forti- 


fies himself in his castle with a new drama of his own device, guaran- 
teed to be invulnerable to critical and other assaults, and at the same 
time irresistible in its conquest of the fancy and favor of the masses. 
Mr. Fiske, like a youthful David arrayed against the syndicate Goliath, 
is but a stripling as yet, though he has put several good stones in his 
sling, and has formed some strong alliances, both defensive and offen- 
sive. As for Mr. Hammerstein, he appears to be a sort of managerial 
Ishmaelite, on speaking terms with the various warring factions, but 
illied to none, and ready to try at his house any fairly promising w 
(ure, from Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” to one of his own burlesque oper- 


ettas. 


re 
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The actor-manager type is extinct in New York, and there is nct in 
evidence to-day any scholarly, studious, and high-minded theatrical di- 
rector who may be said to fill the position once occupied by Mr. A. M. 
Palmer, for example, or the late Mr. Augustin Daly. Not that men are 
lacking who possess all the qualifications which distinguished thcse 
named; only the theatre at present is not a congenial place for them. 
The up-to-date magnate of the drama is entirely different from the wise 
and dignified protagonist of a generation ago. He isa burly material- 
ist, a man of daring schemes and gigantic combinations, possessed of the 
commercial megalomania of the age, and grimly determined to get rich 
while his opportunity lasts. His favorite dicta are that he is not in 
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the business for his health, and that he gives the public what it wants. 
What the public wants, judging from the things he most confidently 
presents, is witless comic opera with “show-girls” in it, knock-about 
comedians in dialogues of bar-room slang, and gorgeous $50,000 stage 
representations of nursery rhymes. Occasionally he is willing to sacri- 
fice a little money on a classic, artistic, or poetic production, just to 
prove that “it don’t pay.” 

Unhappily, the lessons of the present theatrical season must be 
drawn chiefly from its numerous ventures of more or less importance 
that have failed. Perhaps the most interesting of these was the New 
York production — or, rather, ve-production — of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
“Ulysses.” To call “Ulysses” a failure here is not, indeed, either just 
or true to the broad relation of facts, since the play was impressively 
staged, and was played for several weeks at the Garden Theatre by a 
company of actors adequate as a whole, and, in the case of one or two 
of the principals, notably fine. But it was not the nine-days’ talk of 
the town; crowded audiences were not the nightly rule; and those which 
did assemble consisted for the most part of thoughtful-looking and un- 
demonstrative people who brought books with the text of the play, and 
occupied dollar or even fifty-cent seats in the upper part of the house. 
Society in the boxes did not make any showing at all. In brief, 
“Ulysses” failed to “draw money” proportionately to the expense 
of its presentation, and the deficit naturally settled its fate as a com- 
mercial proposition — the only kind of proposition it or any other 
drama can hope to be with any theatrical management in New York 
to-day. 

This was a great pity, because the unequivocal success here of such 
a work as Mr. Stephen Phillips’ would have furnished a stimulating 
precedent, and would have established between managers, authors, and 
the public a feeling of mutual confidence which has been deplorably 
lacking of late. Mr. Phillips is that rare product of any age, a true dra- 
matic poet. Incidentally, he has acquired the practical training of an 
actor on the legitimate stage — an equipment which has confirmed the 
vocation of nine out of ten of the world’s dramatists in all times. l- 
ready he has contributed to the English stage, in “Paolo and Francesca,” 
“Herod,” and “Ulysses,” three eminently actable poetic plays, accepted 
with acclaim as such by the great public. How long is it since any 
other writer in our language has done as much? Surely it is an un- 
wonted thrill for a modern playgoer to witness the performance of a 
new and original piece in which Mr. Beerbohm Tree in London or Mr, 
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Tyrone Power in New York declaims such splendid lines as, for exam- 
ple, the reply of Ulysses when Calypso proffers him immortality : 


I would not take life but on terms of death — 
That sting in the wine of being, salt in its feast. 
To me what rapture in the ocean path, 

Save in the white leap and the dance of doom? 
O Death, thou hast a beckon to the brave, 

Thou last sea of the navigator, last 

Plunge of the diver, and last hunter’s leap! 


Here are verses that move with the footfall of the immortals. But 
did these matters have any weight in deciding Mr. Charles Frohman 
to reproduce “Ulysses” in America? We are certain he would not pre- 
tend that they did. However, Mr. Frohman, having made up his mind 
to try the thing here, did it in his usual munificent style. It must 
have cost hima pretty penny. His ocean cave on the isle of Ogygia, 
his legencary tableaux of Hades, his artistic Greek costumes and sing- 
ing supernumeraries left nothing to be desired, in their way. Probably 
no better cast could have been assembled, under the circumstances, than 
that which included Mr. Tyrone Power as Ulysses, Miss Rose Coghlan 
as Penelope, and Miss Olive Oliver as Calypso. Why, then, did the 
enterprise as a whole miss fire? 

For one thing, it was launched at the very beginning of the season, 
before well-to-do New Yorkers had returned from their summer vaca- 
tions, and without the preparatory “campaign of education,” in the way 
of announcement and judicious newspaper presswork, which should 
have preceded a production of such magnitude and importance. Our 
local patrons of the drama, especially on the heels of the summer “silly 
season ” of music-farce, could not grasp the fact that Mr. Frohman was 
actually presenting an epoch-making classical and poetic play. Then 
again, as we have said, the New York replica, as a whole, necessarily 
lacked the heart and enthusiasm which must have inspired the original 
staging of “Ulysses” at His Majesty’s Theatre in London. The players 
themselves, nobly as they strove, never got to work quite smoothly to- 
gether, or to feel perfectly at home in the reading of Marlowe-Shake- 
spearian blank verse. The noticeable superiority of Miss Rose Coghlan 
over all the other members of the company, even over Mr. Power, in 
this respect, was directly due to her early training in the by-gone Lester 
Wallack stock company, and demonstrated clearly how matters in that 
line have recently changed for the worse. The sum and substance of 
the “Ulysses ” episode, however, is just this: it was one of the syndi- 
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cate’s unavoidable encounters with Nemesis. Mr. Frohman and his 
colleagues may be, and are, at times individually right, and they have 
many memorable achievements to their credit; but the system for which 
they stand is always and eternally wrong. Perhaps they do not regard 
the glory accruing to them for giving us an art-classic as anything like 
compensation for the money they lost on it. Yet they might well do 
so, and, by accepting frankly the deductions of one such experience, 
reap a substantial reward with the next. 

Another object-lesson of kindred significance was Messrs. Klaw and 
Erlanger’s sumptuous revival of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with which they opened their New Amsterdam Theatre. Here 
enormous sums of money were expended, not only with liberality, but 
also with a certain intelligence and taste. Mendelssohn’s music, intir- 
preted by an enlarged orchestra, was made a feature of the production. 
All the resources of electricity and modern stage mechanism were ex- 
hausted to enhance the effect of the woodland and fairy scenes. Finally, 
Mr. Nat C. Goodwin, who, after Mr. Joseph Jefferson, is the most popu- 
lar comedian in this country, was engaged to play the part of Bottom, 
the weaver. Now, as every one knows, Bottom is not a character of 
such predominant importance in the piece but that it might be satis- 
factorily taken by any utility actor of ordinary competence — that is, 
under the direction of an educated stage manager. Certainly it was 
generous of the management to give us a Goodwin in such a réle, even 
though it was undeniably extravagant. But they were simply living 
up to their commercial traditions, by putting on “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” as a star piece, and backing it for a long run. 

What was the result? Disaster, complete and acknowledged. It 
became apparent that architecture alone does not make a theatre, that 
mechanical bats do not lend wings to blank verse, and that electric 
glow-worms are inadequate to illumine Shakespeare. After three des- 
perately bad weeks in New York and three or four more in Boston and 
“on the road,” this grand but ruinous attraction was withdrawn, and it 
is now a memory. An instructive commentary upon this affair, by the 
way, is the managerial announcement that the time booked for Mr. 
Goodwin for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” for the remainder of the 
season in other cities will be filled by the substitution of a farce-comedy 
called “My Wife’s Husbands.” We have already noted that the beau- 
tiful new theatre where Shakespeare was to have run is now the home 
of “Mother Goose.” 


We have not heard of Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger complaining about 
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the public’s indifference to Shakespeare; on the contrary, they admit 
that the lovers of the bard were with them, only not in sufficient num- 
bers to make a $75,000 production profitable. Certainly not! What 
sudden miracle did they expect? It is amazing, and it is sad, that 
managers who are such potent factors in their profession should ignore 
its very fundamental principles. Do they need to be told that a spas- 
modic Shakespearian “revival,” without an organized legitimate reper- 
tory company behind it, is simply an impertinence? Permanent com- 
panies, by creating new classics, may earn the right to indulge in an 
occasional representation of the old ones. Until we have stock organi- 
zations, administered with some regard to artistic propriety, it is folly 
to expect any other than “snap” exhibitions of our dramatic heirlooms. 
Even then, the true spirit of such academic representations is inimical] 
‘runs.” The example of the Comédie 
Francaise of Paris, in this respect, is sufficient. There, Molitre and 


‘ 


to anything like continuous 


Corneille and Racine are given once or twice a week, and the rest of 
the time is filled in with-the successful works of contemporaneous 
authors 





as recently, for instance, with Octave Mirbeau’s stirring 
drama of to-day, “Les Affaires sont les Affaires” (Business is Busi- 
ness). Is it conceivable that any manager in Paris would put on 
“Le Malade Imaginaire,” with Coquelin as the star, at the Porte St. 
Martin Theatre let us say, in the expectation of “big business” for it 
during a succession of weeks? Yet this would be a pretty close 
parallel to Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger’s exploit with “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

“Alt Heidelberg,” with which Mr. Richard Mansfield opened the 
new Lyric Theatre, is one of those plays of perennial charm, flushed all 
over with the sunlight of fancy and the wistful romance of youth, which 
cannot be wholly foreign to any audience susceptible of common human 
sentiment. To collegians in general, and to German collegians in par- 
ticular, it makes irresistible appeal. Naturally, it is German to the 
core. Suppose that, instead of Heidelberg, it had been old Yale, or 
Harvard, or Columbia, os Cornell, or Virginia? These American uni- 
versities have their own legendary glamour, and it would have touched 
us more nearly than even the cleverest counterfeit from the Old World. 
Nor are the native writers lacking who could put it into practicable 
form for the stage, as they have long since enshrined it in literature. 
Unfortunately, the American dramatist may look for no more encour- 
agement from Mr. Mansfield than he receives from the inhospitable 
syndicate of which that actor is so proudly independent, and for much 
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the same reason: the production of untried plays involves too much 
financial risk for an individual to assume. 

The fourth event of magnitude marking the early weeks of our the- 
atrical season was Sir Henry Irving’s “Dante.” In this instance, the 
verdict was so unanimous, so decisive — indeed, so inevitable — that 
discussion of it now would be superfluous. To this turgid, pseudo- 
historical melodrama, the name of Victorien Sardou was perfunctorily 
attached as co-author. It was a glaring example of a class of plays 
that are made in France for exportation exclusively. New York’s prompt 
rejection of “Dante” affords an impressive illustration in support of the 
present writer’s reiterated assertion to the effect that there are as many 
different “publics” in New York as there are theatres and varieties of 
theatrical offering. In the case of Sir Henry Irving, it is a cultured, 
conservative, critical public that sits in judgment. This kind of public 
cannot be fooled even “some of the time.” Your comic-opera public, 
on the other hand, is long-suffering and easy, as witness the subsequent 
proceedings at this same Broadway Theatre, after Irving’s departure. 
In order that it might be made perfectly clear to the illustrious English 
actor that it was only the play that his audiences objected to, and that his 
personal popularity had suffered no diminution, when he finally shelved 
“Dante” and returned to his old familiar repertory of “The Bells,” 
“The Merchant of Venice,” and “Louis XI,” the theatre was packed, at 
advanced prices for seats, so that in a single week he drew $21,000. 

“Her Own Way,” Mr. Clyde Fitch’s latest comedy of New York 
life nowadays, shines forth brilliantly as the premier success of the sea- 
son, thus far. It represents, all in all, the young author’s best achieve- 
ment. Adventitious circumstances helped it into immediate, extraordi- 
nary vogue. It introduced as an independent star Miss Maxine Elliott, 
an actress of amiable if not forceful abilities, and one of the most clas- 
sically beautiful women on the modern stage. Unlike most “stellar 
vehicles,” however, “Her Own Way ” is very far from being a one-part 
piece. It brings together a number of highly piquant Manhattanese 
types of to-day, sketched with captivating drollery, and with no more 
exaggeration than is permissible in such a gay comedy of manners, rec- 
ognizable at a glance, and pertinent to place and time as a genuine 
breezy criticism of life. Life, indeed, is itself a work of art, the highest 
we know: to analyze, and inferentially to pass judgment upon it, is the 
supreme function of the contemporaneous dramatist. In the self-sacri- 
ficing heroine and her weak Wall-Street gambling brother, in the frankly 
frivolous society grandmother and her equally frank daughter who has 
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made a mercenary marriage, in the contrasted characters of the loud, un- 
scrupulous young mining magnate from the West, and the unassuming, 
but gentle and manly soldier of the Philippines, we have half a dozen 
convincing portrayals. Besides this, there is a bright example of what 
are getting to be known as “ Mr. Fitch’s trick scenes,” in a chatty birth- 
day party of children of the actual “smart set.” These pretty young- 
sters, as here trained, are so startlingly precocious, animated, and flippant, 
yet polite, that they come very near to furnishing a plausible excuse for 
the pitiful custom of making actors of infants. With so much felicitous 
characterization, the piece is able to do with a very ordinary and attenu- 
ated plot: one of those unlikely misunderstandings between true lovers, 
which are the scheming villain’s delight. But this very weakness, so 
indulgently overlooked in favor of other elements that have strength, 
proves that some of the essential secrets of dramatic alchemy have been 
mastered. 

Mr. Fitch’s second venture, the historical drama of “Major André,” 
met with a harsher fate, being withdrawn from the boards — too sum- 
marily, as some critics thought — by an inexorable management, after 
only a fortnight’s trial. Coincident with this, two other plays of the 
American War of the Revolution period were presented — one the de- 
servedly approved “Captain Barrington,” by Mr. Victor Mapes, the other 


the as justly condemned “Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner,” by Mr. R. N. 
Stephens, based upon his novel entitled “A Colonial Dragoon.” 

All the season’s crop of dramatized novels, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, has met with swift and fatal blight. “Hearts Courageous,” 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” “The Spenders,” “John Ermine of the Yellow- 


stone,” “A Japanese Nightingale,” and “The Light that Failed” were 
a series of disappointments, if, indeed, there still survived hopeful 
expectations with regard to this hybrid class of productions. The ex- 
ceptions, thus far revealed, are a pieced-together version of Hornung’s 
diverting, but unmoral, “Amateur Cracksman ” stories, mildly tolerated 
for the sake of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, a superb actor who is lamentably 
wasted on such material, and Mr. David Belasco’s much-heralded annual 
play, which proves to be, under the atmospheric title of “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs,” a dramatization of Mr. Egerton Castle’s Sheridan-like eigh- 
teenth-century novel, “The Bath Comedy.” The sparkling quality of 
this latter bit of fiction, the magical stagecraft of its adapter, and above 
all the fact that its title rdle is assumed by that most winsome of our 
native comediennes, Miss Henrietta Crosman, make a happy combination 
of auguries for lasting success, 
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The remainder of the novelties may be mostly accounted for in a 
cursory glance at the doings of the fixed stars — those players whuse 
established popularity assures them a certain individual following, 
matter what they play or how long they play it. Foremost in this cate- 
gory comes Miss Maude Adams, who, after a season of seclusion, has 
made her rentrée in a kind of whimsy emotional comedy called “The 
Pretty Sister of José,” which Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has ex- 
tracted from one of her own early pot-boiling stories of the chimney- 
corner type. The locale is Spanish, and the motive of action is fur- 
nished by an imaginary bull-fight; but the thing as a whole bears about 
as much relation to real life in Spain -—— or anywhere else 


ho 





as a church- 
fair tableau vivant does to Bible history. Nevertheless, the tempera- 
mental charm and elusive sweetness with which this actress is specially 
dowered make themselves felt through all disguises. She is sure of a 
personal triumph as Miss Adams; and, by maintaining a resolutely un- 
critical attitude of mind, one may come to bear with the piece. 

Her one-time professional associate, Mr. John Drew, has not fared so 
well. In this season’s lottery he has drawn, not precisely a blank, but 
an undeniably flimsy and disappointing réle, in the shifty “Captain 
Dieppe” of one of Anthony Hope’s fantastic novelettes. It must be 
now some nine or ten years since Mr. Drew took on the yoke of syndi- 
cated star-ship. In all this time can we recall a single character of his 
creation which would be worthy of comparison with the regular versa- 
tile work in which he won his reputation as leading man in Mr. Daly’s 
company ¢ 

Mr. William Gillette is less easily suited, or perhaps more enterpris- 
ing in his search for appropriate material, than Mr. Drew. This year 
he has been rather fortunate in finding a work of such distinction as 
“The Admirable Crichton,” by Mr. J. M. Barrie. This is a comedy of 
audacious conceit, showing an abrupt reversal of social grades in the 
world where they are most elaborately marked, by the casting away of 
an English earl with his family and retinue on an uninhabited island. 
The blended wit, humor, and satire with which this idea is wrought out 
in action give to Mr. Barrie’s work something of a universal application, 
and fully justify its presentation to alien audiences. It is one of the 
few imported plays which the coming American dramatist may study 
with edification and profit. 

Mr. E. H. Sothern. is another of our leading actors whose ideals are 
high, and whose accomplishments never fall to the mediocre. His latest 
offering is “The Proud Prince,” a poetic-legendary drama by Mr. Justin 
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Huntly McCarthy, founded upon the story of King Robert of Sicily, 
as popularly recounted in Longfellow’s “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Mr. 
McCarthy is a young writer whose literary gifts, in conjunction with 
special theatrical training, always command respectful attention. It is 
unfortunate, in the present instance, that the réclame of Mr. Sothern’s 
performances should have been accelerated by the Mayor of Detroit 
officially censuring the harem scene in one act, and by the shock caused 
to Christian susceptibilities generally by the employment of the crucifix 
as a weapon of violence in the fight within a church that brings down 
the curtain on another. 

Miss Julia Marlowe began her season with a play called “Fools of 
Nature,” from the pen of that prolific English writer, Mr. Henry V. 
Esmond. It scored an unequivocal failure, and the actress has shown 
great generalship by promptly acknowledging her defeat, and withdraw- 
ing from the field to prepare for a new campaign. In other words, she 
has disbanded her travelling company, and announces that she will not 
appear again until next year. But then — ah, then! begins her long- 
projected engagement to play, in conjunction with Mr. Sothern himself, 
the grand Shakespearian repertory. This is what Miss Ada Rehan and 
Mr. Otis Skinner, two of our very finest legitimate artists, are doing, 
with gratifying results, at the present moment, but not in New York. 
Such signs of the times are unmistakable. They point clearly to the 
dawning of a better era. It may be, as some seasoned forecasters pre- 
dict, that things will be worse before they are better. Even if the pre- 
diction be true, it only emphasizes the patent fact that the old order is 
breaking up, to give place to the new. 

There are a dozen other names, all fairly well known to advertis- 
ing fame, which might properly be included in this stellar category. 
Miss Ethel Barrymore, Miss Alice Fischer, Messrs. Robert Edeson, 
Arthur Byron, Charles Richman, Orrin Johnson, and Aubrey Bouci- 
cault — to mention only a few at random — have been more or less 
precipitately thrust into prominent positions where ofttimes angels fear 
to tread. What might be an available supply of first-class leading men 
and women is prematurely cut off when such young people go starring. 
Some of them return, sadder and wiser, into the fold; but the star craze 
is characteristic of a reign of theatrical plungers. The celebrated case 
of Mr. William Collier affords a melancholy instance. With a neat 
facility of light-comedy repartee, which in its proper place won only too 
generous recognition, this young man proceeded to exploit himself in 
two successive written-to-order farces of such insufferable impertinence, 
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vulgarity, and stupidity that their very titles have become a by-word. 
Not even Greater New York would furnish a “public” for this sort of 
thing; so the misguided comedian received his quietus in the form of 
an admonitory rebuke. 

Of what may be designated as sporadic incidents and offerings, there 
are many calling for chronicle. Mrs. Fiske’s “Hedda Gabler” could 
not fail to arouse interest and discussion, whilst demonstrating anew 
that if Ibsen is not a food for the general he is at least a tonic. Mr. 
Charles Warner’s “Drink” is likewise a sermon in realism, but of a 
coarser and more sensational kind. “Marta of the Lowlands” furnished 
a strong example of the work of a contemporary Spanish dramatist, 
Angel Guimera, but deals with characters and conditions of purely local 
restriction. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’ “Whitewashing Julia,” and the 
amusing trifle called “The Man from Blankley’s,” in which Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey found outlet for his polite and philosophical humor, are both, 
in their respective ways, befogged with Briticisms. Mrs. Langtry 
brought us “Mrs. Deering’s Divorce,” in which was shown one of those 
unpardonable “disrobing scenes” that no longer attract even the un- 
thinking. “The Marriage of Kitty,” a discreet and uncommonly clever 
transfer from the French, brings back Miss Marie Tempest as a piquant 
comedienne ina racy role with which Réjane lately regaled the Parisians. 

Mr. Edward Harrigan, our local Molitre of the slums, turned back 
the calendar twenty years by appearing in one of his own concoctions 
of the Mulligan Guards type, on this occasion labelled “Under Cover.” 
Another product smacking of the native soil is Mr. George Ade’s first 
straight comedy, “The County Chairman,” a promising transcript from 
life in the Middle West, and one which has made a successful appeal 
to New Yorkers, a large proportion of whom were originally country 
boys and came to the city to seek their fortune. The installation of a 
French theatre, the Vaudeville, with Mme. Wiehe and a clever com- 
pany in a varied and attractive bill, is creditable to the enterprise of 
that Protean cosmopolite, Mr. Charles Frohman, whether or not it re- 
ceives the substantial support it merits from New York’s comparatively 
meagre French colony. As for the long-established German Theatre, it 


has lost none of its prestige since its head and informing spirit, Mr. 
Heinrich Conried, became Director of the Metropolitan Opera. It is 


now giving Maeterlinck’s “Monna Vanna” its initial American presen- 
tation. 

It remains only to note that soi-disant comic opera is still very 
much with us, and shows no signs of amelioration; and that in melo- 
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drama, the British-Boer spectacle, “ Best of Friends ” and Theodore Kre- 
mer’s home-made thriller, “The Evil Men Do,” have shared alike in the 
disfavor of the below-Fourteeenth-Street masses, whose fancy remains 
true to such unfailing heart-wringers as “No Wedding Bells for Her.” 


At the opening of the New Amsterdam Theatre, Mr. N. U. Goodwin, 
in the pardonable enthusiasm of a curtain-call speech, said: “Ladies 
and gentlemen, we have heard a great deal of talk about the need of a 
National Theatre, to be devoted to the highest and the best in dramatic 
art. It seems to me that need is now supplied, in the magnificent play- 


house we are dedicating to-night.” As a matter of fact, the undeniably 


sumptuous house to which this unpremeditated utterance referred is a 
perfect example of what a National Art Theatre will not, cannot, and 
should not, be, and against which the perceptible public movement im- 
plies a radical protest. The New Amsterdam is in reality a costly 
and superfluous playhouse in which no company of players has been 
organized, and no provision of plays has been made for such an organi- 
zation if it existed! This is not theatrical management: it is mere 
janitorship. 

But, what do the unprejudiced playgoers, as a general rule, care 
about the personalities, the factions, and the internal policies of theatri- 
cal management? What they are concerned about is entertaining plays 
and good acting. Given these, they recognize no distinctions of syndi- 
vate or anti-syndicate, and do not consider the author at all, much less 
stop to inquire whether he is a native ora foreigner. That is just what 
has been the matter. Habitual apathy opens the way for the usurper, 
and makes demoralization possible. The same thing has been repeat- 
edly demonstrated in our municipal politics. As in citizenship, so in 
affairs of art, it becomes a duty to discriminate, to inquire into practical 
details as to measures and men, and to cast an intelligent vote. Such 
an awakening is now at hand, and that is the real cause of the theatri- 
eal panic. 

What the immediate outcome will be, it is not necessary to predict: 
the final result is as certain as the law of gravity. From the present 
revolution and chaos will evolve an ordered system (1) of drawing forth 
the untrammelled expression of our native American dramatists, in 
works pertinent to our society and the times in which we live — the 
only way in which genuine dramatic literature ever was or ever can be 
created; and (2) of maintaining authoritative standards in the quality 
of plays, in the technique of acting, in taste, criticism, and appreciation 
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by audiences. On such a system the National Art Theatre will be 
built. Great reforms are not brought about suddenly. In matters of 
taste, as of religion, anything like unanimous agreement is impossible. 
As Landor remarked: “We admire by tradition, and we criticise by 
caprice.” Mr. Augustine Birrell has shown, in one of his pointed essays, 
what a very difficult thing it is to tell a good book from a bad one; and 
he cites the disconcerting fact that the farce of “Charley’s Aunt” has 
made more money than would be represented by the entire fortunes of 
Sir Walter Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens all added together. How 
vastly more difficult is the task of picking out the best from a mass of 
manuscript plays! 


Above all, a classic drama represents the supreme and rarest flower 
of a nation’s culture. Until the soil is mature, the plant cannot flour- 
ish. But at least it can be fostered and tended, and perhaps it may 
burst into bloom sooner than anyone expects. Ours is a country, and 


this is an age, of rapid developments. When a positive demand arises, 
precedent or no precedent, it is usually fulfilled. 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
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In the first quarterly number of THE Forum (July-September, 
1902), a summary survey of recent developments in American architec- 
ture opened with the rattle of the pneumatic riveters on the lofty skele- 
ton of the so-called Flatiron Building in New York, as a reminder of 
the new alliance between architecture on the one hand, and engineering 
and the mechanic arts and industries on the other, in the modern build- 
ing operations of our great cities. During the fifteen months that have 
elapsed since that sketch was penned, the building therein referred to 
has been completed and has already acquired notoriety, not so much for 
its architecture — which is inoffensive, and even in some respects 
meritorious, considering the conditions of site and height imposed upon 
its architect, Mr. Burnham —as for its extraordinary meteorological 
properties, which have converted Broadway and Fifth Avenue at 
Twenty-third Street into a veritable Cave of Holus. This result opens 
up speculation as to new developments in the relation of architecture to 
health and meteorology. 

With reference to the relations of architecture and engineering, 
which furnished the occasion for my first allusion to this notorious edi- 
fice, the most important item for present mention is the fact that in the 
designing of the two East River bridges for which the recent municipal 
administration of New York has been responsible — the Blackwell's 
Island and the Manhattan — the very enlightened and capable Bridge 
Commissioner, Mr. Lindenthal, had the sense and taste to call in the 
services of a talented young architect, Mr. H. F. Hornbostel, to supple- 
ment the work of his staff of engineers. The results have been in every 
way satisfactory, and, indeed, noteworthy. Mr. Hornbostel has not 
only given to the designing of the piers, abutments, approaches, and 
decorative detail of these bridges the best efforts of his prolific and 
original talent, and a touch of elegance sadly wanting in most of our 
public engineering works; he has also succeeded in bringing into the 
work of the engineers themselves new conceptions and in suggesting to 
them practical modifications of their original plans which have resulted 
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greater convenience, beauty, and economy. It should a source 
if pride to New Yorkers that, while the new bridges to be built in Lon- 
don, the work of very Philistine engineers, are the subjects of universal 
criticism and indeed of profound regret among cultivated Londoners, we 
in this very commercial metropolis have been able to offer so conspicu- 
ous an example of the alliance that should always exist, in great public 
engineering works of this character, between the architect and the 
engineer. 

other important public buildings — federal, State, or municipal 
- now projected or under way in this city, it may be here noted that 
the new Custom House, on Bowling Green, and the new Public Library, 
on Fifth Avenue, are okies visible, but slow, progress, being structures 
of massive masonry, not of steel skeleton construction. This slow 
progress strikingly illustrates, by contrast, the change in the 1 ens of 
erection of our most up-to-date buil lings effected by the introduction of 
the system of the metallic skeleton. It seems like a memory of a by- 
gone age to see the deliberate slowness of the work on these two build- 
ings, upon the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, and upon the new Hall 
of Records, now nearing structural completion. The latter building 
now begins to display something cf the full measure of dignity and 
beauty of Mr. Thomas’s design. 

The passing of the recent city administration gives occasion to record 
its uniformly honorable and business-like discharge of its architectural 
responsibilities, whether by direct appointment of architects, as for the 
magnificent projected Bellevue Hospital buildings (McKim, Mead and 
White); or by competition, as for the Sixty-ninth Regiment, Naval 
Battalion, and Troop C armories, and the new Borough Hall for Brooklyn, 
respectively won by Messrs. Hunt and Hunt, Lord and Hewlett, Pilcher, 
Tachau and Thomas, and Washington Hull. The whole profession in 
New York has felt the uplift of dignitied and honorable relations with 
the municipal government, and it is hoped that under the new Tam- 


régime matters may not settle back into the disgraceful condition 

reign. i is sali to be hoped that the new 

ui the plans for the new Staten Island munici- 

: admirable designs of Messrs. Carrtre and Hast- 

ings for the St. George terminal, and of Messrs. Snelling and Potter for 
the one at Stapleton 


The most depressing, as well as the most widely bruited, feature of 
the architectural situation in New York has been the lockout of last 
summer in the building trades. A brief sketch of this memorable con- 
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test between capital and labor is in order, as there has been a good deal 
of popular misconception of its causes and nature. In the spring of 
1903, the various unions of trades engaged in building, and composing 
the so-called Building Trades Association, demanded the unionizing of 
all the lumber yards and material supply yards of the city. This de- 
mand was resisted by the owners of these yards and by the majority of 
the larger building contractors, who realized that to grant it would place 
the whole building industry absolutely at the mercy of the walking 
delegates, since all building operations depend upon these yards for their 


supplies. They at once formed a strong Employers’ Association to fight 
this demand; and, upon the refusal of the Trades Association to with- 
draw it, the Employers’ Association declared a lockout and ceased 
operations on all their contracts, while the owners of the brickyards, 


supply yards, and lumber yards, whether members of the Association or 
not, closed their establishments. The signing of an arbitration agree- 
ment was made the primary condition of employment by the contract- 
ors; and, after nearly five months’ idleness in the building operations of 
the city, the embargo was finally lifted by the secession of most of the 
skilled trades from the original Building Trades Association, to form a 
new association, pledged to accept and enforce the arbitration agreement 
demanded by the contractors. It is under this agreement that most of 
the work now being done in New York is being carried on. 

One episode of the contest was the gradual breaking up of the once 
powerful Housesmiths’ and Bridgemen’s Union, Local No. 2, of which 
Sam Parks was the walking delegate, and for a long time the leading 
spirit. Sam Parks was convicted of extortion from contractors, and is 
now in State’s prison for two years; his tool McCarthy has been sentenced 
to the penitentiary for one year upon a similar conviction. It is to be 
hoped that the firm stand of the contractors, the secession of the more 
self-respecting skilled trades from the oppressive and unreasonable 
Building Trades Association, the establishment of an arbitration agree- 
ment, and the moral effect of the conviction of extortionate walking 
delegates may result in a better understanding and move stable condi- 
tions in the building industries of this great city. 

The effect of this lockout upon the architects’ offices has been to 
convert what was almost a “boom” period into one approaching the 
conditions of a panic. They have been affected in three ways. The 
actual stoppage of work on buildings under erection threw out of work 
for several months some hundreds of draughtsmen and superintendents. 
The high bids submitted by contractors to cover possible or probable 
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losses from strikes and lockouts upon projected enterprises resulted 
naturally in the indefinite postponement or complete abandonment of 
many promising undertakings. The uncertainties of the whole build- 
ing situation discouraged capital, and tended to confine its investment 
in buildings to the narrowest possible limits. As a result, architects 
whose offices had been overflowing with profitable work found them- 
selves suddenly stranded for lack of business to float them. Some offices 
closed their doors to await better times; others discharged all but a few 
of their most experienced men; while many others struggled along with 
small “pot-boiling jobs” which a few months earlier they would have 
refused to touch. In April it was almost impossible to find enough 
good draughtsmen to handle the press of urgent work; in September 
and October every large office was turning away daily applicants for 
employment, who were willing to accept the most modest wages in place 
of the generous salaries they had been receiving. 

Moreover, the disturbance of economic conditions in architecture 
and building was not confined to that caused by the great lockout. A 
far more disastrous situation resulted from the coincident collapse of 
several of the great trusts. The complete demoralization of the invest- 
ment market, which came as the fruit of reckless financiering, prevented 
the recovery which might have been expected upon the resumption of 
work in New York in October. Nothing but the fundamental sound- 
ness of the nation’s prosperity at large saved us from a widespread 
“panic.” The depreciation of trust securities was a Wall Street episode 
rather than a national calamity; and it is wholly probable that we shall 
soon witness a general and healthy recovery, with more stable and nor- 
mal conditions, both as to cost and labor, in the building situation in 
New York, which is the centre that has been most deeply affected by 
the conditions just rehearsed. 

In all these experiences it is interesting to notice how unchangingly 
architecture responds to economic movements. Building is always one 
of the first activities to feel the chill of approaching commercial depres- 
sion, and one of the slowest to rise with returning prosperity. It is the 
deepest laden bark which is the soonest stranded by the receding tide, 
and the hardest to set afloat again. Curiously enough, the class of 
buildings which seems to have suffered the least from the New York 
troubles is the very one that might be imagined the most sensitive to 
curtailments of financial resources — that, namely, devoted to amuse- 
ment. A single firm of architects in this city is reported to have 
had eight theatres under construction within the last two years, and, 
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though work on some of them was temporarily halted, none has been 
abandoned. New York is so emphatically the centre and metropolis of 
the dramatic art in the United States — incidentally the home of the 
trust that controls the lion’s share of the theatrical “business ” — that 
the supply of theatres seems never to equal the demand. In times of 
temporary stringency the existing houses may show many empty seats 
or fill them only at reduced prices, but new houses constantly arise. 

Of the new theatres, none, perhaps, calls for especial comment except 
the New Amsterdam, which is the one notable effort in New York to 
adapt the forms and ideas of the art nouveau to the service of New 
York architecture. In a theatre, in whose interior the formal and rigid 
lines of ordinary construction are perforce subordinated to the require- 
ments of vision and acoustics, and in which a playful and more or less 
capricious decoration is wholly in place, the experiment might well give 
promise of success. Messrs. Herts and Tallant, the architects, have 
employed the resources of the imported style — if it can yet be called a 
style — with excellent taste and unmistakable cleverness, and the result 
justifies the attempt. If any means can be found to lift our theatre 
architecture out of the meretricious and showy commonplace and vul- 
garity which have so generally characterized it, the success of this 
experiment may be hailed with satisfaction. This, however, cannot be 
accomplished by the art nouveau or any other system or formula of 
design, but only by the good taste of competent and highly trained 
architects. 

Having said this, it is interesting to remark how completely the art 
nouveau movement has failed to take hold of, or, indeed, to make any 
serious impression upon, American architecture. The abundant impor- 
tation of the minor products of this movement from Paris and Vienna, 
and the favor with which the rare beauty of some, and the undeniable 
charm of many, of the products of the leading artists in this movement 
have been received, sufficiently prove that Americans are not wanting 
in breadth of artistic appreciation. The fact that the movement has 
hardly touched our architecture is equally significant and equally en- 
couraging. In architecture it has rarely succeeded, even in France 
where it was born. In recent Germau architecture it has wrought sad 
havoc, giving birth to atrocities of design in stone, concrete, and metal, 
which it is kindness to call abortions. Architecture can never be, 
like the minor arts, a semi-fluid plastic art, capable of being cast in any 
mould which fancy may dictate. Structural necessities and the require- 
ments of monumental design impose restrictions upon vagrant fancy. 
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The vertical and the horizontal line, a certain rigidity and massiveness 
of form, the expression of stability and statical balance, the humdrum 
demands of convenient windows and doors, all stand in the way of 
capricious and unregulated playing with form and color. A vase, a 
candlestick, a clock-case, a lamp, a brooch — these are objects in which 
invention and fancy may be exercised in almost absolute freedom. In 
furniture there is more occasion for study of structure and for its expres- 
sion in form; but the designer is even here far less hampered than in 
dealing with steel frames and masonry, walls, piers, roofs, windows, 
chimneys, and stairs. 

The European designers have been so carried away with the freedom 
of the “new art ” that in architecture, where law must reign at least in 
a measure, they have allowed the freedom of the new spirit in design to 
degenerate into license and even anarchy. The reason of this is clear. 
Tradition, which has always, in architectural styles, ministered for a 
while to progress in refinement, by concentrating all effort upon the per- 
fecting of the details of the style, has just as uniformly in the end led 
to sterility in design and then toa final reaction. This is what is taking 
place in France, Belgium, Germany, and Austria, where the too aca- 
demic formality of the long-eccepted classic revival has bred weariness 
and revolt. 

In our own land, we have suffered more from the absence of tradi- 
tions than from their despotism. American architecture has only in 
recent years begun to learn the value, and master the use for our own 
special requirements, of the forms and details of the Renaissance and 
classic revivals, of which the French and Germans have become so tired. 
Our problem has been how to evolve order out of the chaos of styles; 
how to bring the too free individualism of an architect’s efforts, and the 
endless variety of our changing requirements, under the harmonizing 
influence of unifying principles of taste and style. It is not more varie- 
ty, but greater unity, that our architecture has needed; not greater free- 
dom, but more restraint. The last ten years have witnessed a notable 
advance in this direction, due, no doubt, in part at least, to the influ- 
ence of the American schools of architecture and the Paris Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, with their thorough training in the principles of sound com- 
position and rational planning, and the emphasis they place on the 
monumental and artistic handling of the masses of a design. That 
their training results in no mere slavish repetition of hackneyed and 
traditional forms is seen in the freshness and freedom of our adaptations 
of the historic styles of the Renaissance to our special needs. Very 
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few of our most successful architectural works of recent years could be 
by any chance mistaken for European buildings. Under these condi- 


=) 


tions there could be no occasion for an artistic revolt like that which 
has produced the art nouveau in Europe. But as every European 
fashion is likely sooner or later to become the fashion or the fad on this 
side of the ocean, it speaks well for the taste of the public and the good 
sense of the architects of the United States that they have discerned 
the distinction between the demands of architecture and those of the 
minor arts, and have refused to allow in their buildings, to any appreciable 
extent, the vagaries of a movement whose proper field and whose really 
successful achievements lie in the domain of the art of small objects. 
One evidence of the increasing unity of our recent architecture is 
seen in the gradual crystallization of types in certain classes of build- 
ings. The revived “Colonial” mansion is an instance of this emergen: 
of a type from precedent chacs in house design. More important in 
some respects, because resultit 


ig from organized effort, is the develop- 


ment of definite types of library buildings, and of buildings for Young 


Men’s Christian Associations. In the case of both these classes of 


buildings, strong central representative bodies have for some years be- 
stowed careful study upon the definition of the essential requirements 
of all buildings for their respective organizations, and the best means 
for meeting these requirements; and the experience acquired in each 
new edifice has been placed at the disposal of those who might later 
wish to build. Thus, under the greatest possible variety of special con- 
ditions, these uniform fundamentals of planning or design have tended 
to give to the endlessly varied resulting buildings certain common char- 
acteristics, the unmistakable stamp of their purpose and function. 
This is as marked in the smaller as in the larger libraries. 

The architectural influence of the Carnegie benefactions has, on the 
whole, been good. Most of the new Carnegie libraries outside of New 
York have been given out by competition to the authors of the most 
meritorious designs. The result has been the multiplication of build- 
ings of modest size, sensible in plan, quiet and dignified in design, 
pleasing in aspect, and refined in detail. In Manhattan, all but one of 
the forty libraries have been entrusted to three firms of architects of 
high distinction in the profession, and all the thirty-nine buildings are 
expected to be of nearly uniform design. In Brooklyn, the ten libraries 
now undertaken, out of twenty, are the work of five firms, and a greater 
latitude of style and design is allowed by the local committee. The re- 
sults promise to be exceedingly satisfactory. 
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In recent architecture generally, competitions have been resorted to, 
for the selection of an architect and of a design, in a large proportion 
of the public or semi-public building enterprises projected. One very 
excellent incidental result of this procedure is that in every well-con- 
ducted competition the preparation of the programme of competiticn 
requires a thoroughness of study of the problem by the promoters, own- 
ers, or trustees of the building, and a clean-cut precision in the state- 
ment of its requirements, which are of the utmost value both to them 
and to their architect, but which are generally wanting when an archi- 
tect is directly employed and told to go ahead. Moreover, the experi- 
ence acquired by the competitors and the fact that the printed require- 
ments can be studied by other committees and architects having similar 
buildings to erect both tend to unity of type in the fundamentals of such 
buildings. These fundamentals thus determined and settled, the archi- 
tect is freer to devote his energies to the details of his problem, and to 
work these out with a thoroughness which is impossible when the avail- 
able time must largely be spent on the unsettled questions of a vague 
programme, 

The mention of competitions leads naturally to a reference to the 
most important of all recent competitions in this country — that for the 
complete rebuilding of the National Military Academy at West Point, 
upon which an expenditure of ten millions of dollars has been author- 
ized by Congress. The extraordinary beauty of the site — rivalled in 
its class, perhaps, only by that of the American Robert College on the 
banks of the Bosphorus — made this problem unique in its opportuni- 
ties, while the extent and variety of the buildings called for and the 
generous scale of expenditure contemplated, though adding to the diffi- 
culties of the problem, also gave it a character to arouse an architect’s 
enthusiasm. The architects invited to compete were chosen from the 
highest ranks of the profession in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other cities, so that the competition was thor- 
oughly national in its scope. The drawings submitted were of remark- 
able beauty, and the designs were in general of high merit, seeking in 
every case to make the most effective use, both practical and artistic, of 
the remarkable scenic and topographical peculiarities of the site. 

The two chief divergent and rival tendencies in modern American 
scholastic architecture were clearly displayed in this competition. The 
successful design by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson, of Boston, was, 
as might have been expected of this firm, in a modernized version of 
English late Gothic or Tudor architecture. This had the advantage not 
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only of appropriateness for the picturesque environment of the Academy, 
but also of harmonizing with several of the existing buildings which 
were retained and worked into the scheme. Some of the other designs, 
that of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, for instance, employed a neo- 
classic or Renaissance style of architecture, not unlike that adopted for 
the new Naval Academy buildings now being erected from designs by 
Ernest Flagg. The award was, however, evidently and justly based not 
so much on the merit of the detailed treatment of the several units of 
the design, or of the style employed, as on the superiority of the con- 
ception and general handling of the fundamental elements of the prob- 
lem as a whole, in the admirable design of Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & 
Ferguson. 

Ten years ago, certainly fifteen years ago, it would have been impos- 
sible to find ten firms in the country capable of so high an average of 
skill in the solution of so noble and difficult a problem as this. The 
results of the West Point competition are most encouraging, as evidence 
of professional capacity and artistic skill among our architects, and of 
new and improved standards and methods of procedure in government 
architectural undertakings. If the design shall be carried out without 
interference by Congress or officious meddling by the army engineers, 
the final result will be a group of buildings unrivalled in architectural 
beauty by any institution of its kind, and, taken with the beauty of 
their magnificent site, at least unsurpassed by any institution of any 
kind in the world. Unfortunately, not always do enterprises thus well 
begun escape the meddlesome hand of Congressmen and of government 
officials. The magnificent scheme of the Washington Improvement 
Commission for the beautifying of the capital has been threatened with 
disfigurement, in the very first stages of its realization. Efforts have 
been made to prevent the erection of the beautiful new building for the 
Department of Agriculture upon the site assigned it by the Commission, 
and to take its erection out of the hands of its capable architects, Messrs. 
Lord and Hewlett, of New York. The magnificent marble railway sta- 
tion projected by the Pennsylvania Railroad as a part of the same gen- 
eral scheme, and designed by Mr. D. H. Burnham of Chicago, a monu- 
ment ‘worthy to serve as the Propylea of the capital, has also encountered 
meddlesome interference and positive opposition. 

It is to be hoped that both buildings will be erected as designed and 
upon the sites selected for them by the Improvement Commission, and 
that there will be established in time a tradition in Washington which 
will make Congressmen and officials as slow to meddle in artistic and 
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architectural matters, when these have been entrusted to competent pro- 
fessional talent, as in engineering and scientific affairs. The grip of the 
army engineer officers, who formerly assumed a monopoly of the super- 
intendence of the erection —and sometimes ventured even upon the de- 
sign — of architectural work for the Government has been somewhat 
loosened from the control of such works. The White House has been 
recently remodelled by an architect of the highest ability, and not by 
an engineer; but much yet remains to be done to establish the tradition 
that an architectural monument under erection should be superintended, 
from beginning to end, by the architect who designed it. The intru- 
sion of the army engineer officers into this field is now indefensible; the 
vestige of a tradition dating back to the days when architects were, as 
a class, untrained, and West Point was really the most efficient tech- 
nological school in the country and almost the only one. But that was 
long ago. 

No other competition of the first rank has recently taken place in 
the United States. The monumental international Phoebe Hearst com- 
petition for plans for the University of California, held in 1898, is 
slowly producing its fruits in new buildings. The original scheme of 
Mr. Bénard, winner of the competition, has undergone, some material 
modifications in the hands of Mr. John Galen Howard, to whom its 
development and execution have been entrusted. These modifications 
were the inevitable result of detailed study of the problem upon the site 
itself. The first building, that for the School of Mines, is under erection. 
Others are planned, but a century will hardly witness the completion of 
this gigantic scheme. 

Apparently, educational architecture is, next to domestic architecture, 
the most active branch of the profession at present. In addition to the 
scores of public libraries and the West Point, Annapolis, and California 
enterprises above referred to, nearly every university and large college is 
erecting new buildings — alumni memorial halls, gymnasiums, dormi- 
tories, dining halls, lecture halls, museums, and chapels. Time and 
space fail in which to catalogue these: the total activity in this line is 
impressive, and, indeed, astonishing. It should put a stop to the silly 
talk of the complete absorption of the American people in purely com- 
mercial and material pursuits. The most impressive buildings now 
being erected in New York, where the commercial spirit is supposed to 
be most nearly supreme, are a new Public Library, slowly rising in its 
white marble grandeur on Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street; an 
impressive group of buildings for the College of the City of New York 
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on Convent Avenue at 136th Street, and the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. The first two are being erected by the city; the third by popu- 
lar and private subscription. The three, completed, will represent an 
expenditure of eight or ten millions of dollars. They far surpass in 
scale, splendor, and cost any three commercial buildings or private resi- 
dences, hotels, or clubs, now building in the city. 

The Public Library is too familiar to the public to require here more 
than passing mention. Less widely known is the magnificent design 
of Mr. George B. Post for the new City College buildings, a masterpiece 
of vigorous composition, in which the masses are grouped with admir- 
able effect, and treated in detail in a manner showing thorough study. 
The success of this venture in the English collegiate Gothic, in such 
contrast to the pronounced classic style of many of Mr. Post’s recent 
works, stamps him as a master of the art, as well as the craft, of archi- 
tecture. The younger generation of Beaux-Arts-trained men have no 
monopoly of skill in monumental composition. The Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine continues to grow with the deliberate slowness of a 
medieval building. The most interesting evidence of its progress will 
appear when the huge two-piece shafts of the choir arcade, now nearly 
all on the grounds, are raised up on the bases prepared for them. 

Next to this Cathedral, the two most interesting ecclesiastical struc- 
tures of recent construction in the United States are the new “church” 
of the Christian Scientists on Central Park West and Ninety-sixth 
Street, New York, recently dedicated, and the Broadway Tabernacle, 
also in this city, on Broadway at Fifty-sixth Street. The first-named 
edifice, by Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, erected at a cost of $1,200,000, isa 
combined festival-hall and club-house, of marble and concrete, of whose 
exterior the most striking, but not the most beautiful, feature is a very 
plain pyramidal spire. The design of this feature was “revealed from 
Heaven ” to the trustees and communicated to the architects! The in- 
terior, though unpleasantly white, is of sumptuous richness of design ; 
and the appointments of the “parish-house” or club-portion and of the 
auditorium are luxurious beyond those of any church edifice known to 
the writer. Can it be that hard seats have any discomforts for wor- 
shippers to whom pain is a “mortal thought” bred in sin? 

The element of interest in the new Broadway Tabernacle, by Messrs. 
Barney & Chapman — a late-Gothic structure of light brick and terra- 
cotta — lies in its novel solution of the problem of the parish-house. The 
“parish ” of this Congregational church being the whole of Manhattan 
island, and the activities of the church being varied and extensive, the 
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housing of these activities assumed quite exceptional importance. The 
prospective multiplying of tall apartment houses and hotels in the neigh- 
borhood threatened to belittle any ordinary church-edifice and to make 
any ordinary spire seem trivial. Accordingly, the parish-activities — 
chapels, lecture-rooms, Bible-schools, club-rooms, pastor’s offices, library, 
etc. — have been grouped in a rich and picturesquely towering struc- 
ture in the rear of the auditorium, rising with a pyramidal roof toa 
height of 160 feet, and sufficiently broad and massive not to be eclipsed 
by its architectural neighbors; while under the auditorium is to be a 
“Pilgrim Hall,” to serve for denominational conventions and other meet- 
ings for which the spacious auditorium or church proper might be too 
large or otherwise unsuited. There is some very attractive and well- 
wrought decorative detail in the terra-cotta-work of this edifice. 

Other interesting buildings projected or in process of erection in this 
city are the new buildings for the “Times” and the “Journal”; the first 
having five stories below the curb-level and connecting with the 
new subway, and the second being designed to reach nearly five hun- 
dred feet skyward above the ground. Mention should also be made of 
the increasing number of “apartment hotels,” designed to combine the 
privacy of the apartment-house with the freedom from care of life in a 
hotel. Of these, quite the most costly and the most elephantine in 
appearance is the new Ansonia on upper Broadway. Few if any of 
these new hotels are architecturally of high merit. In the line of sky- 
scraping architecture, there is nothing of special novelty to chronicle 
other than the two newspaper buildings just mentioned. 

A. D. F. HAMLIN. 
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Mr. ALFRED MosELy, the well-known English philanthropist, is 
rendering his country a uniquely useful service through the social inves- 


tigations instituted by him and carried out under his leadership and at 
his expense. Acting upon the conviction that along social and indus- 
trial lines Great Britain has much to learn of the United States, he 
brought to this country, some time ago, a commission composed of trades- 
unionists, to make a study of the causes of our material prosperity. He 
himself became convinced on that visit that American superiority must 


be ascribed in no small measure to the high average intelligence of the 
ordinary laboring man in this country. At any rate, this recommended 
itself to his judgment as a most likely clue to the favorable position 
won by the United States among the nations of the world. He felt 
assured that a commission of educational experts might, on a tour of 
inspection through the schoois, gather much valuable material toward 
the improvement and probable reconstruction of public education in the 
United Kingdom. Accordingly he organized and brought over to our 
shores such a commission as appeared best fitted to handle the problem. 

We must add here, by way of explanation, that Englishmen have 
grown accustomed of late to having the United States held up to them 
on all occasions as the great model of perfection, much to their vexation 
of spirit. In fact, one might almost be led to believe that a new party 
had been secretly called into existence, with the object of promoting 
national progress by proclaiming in and out of season how things are 
done in America. The educational authorities and teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools have had this peculiar sort of irritation applied to them 
with particular frequency. In “letters to the editor,” from the plat- 
form, and at conventions, arguments have been sounded to prove that 
the wonderful material progress of the United States was due chiefly to 
our common-school system. The reformers of school discipline have 
asserted that corporal punishment was extinct and almost unheard of in 
American schools, and that, as a result, our young people had an advan- 
tage over their English cousins and were better fitted to cope with the 
problems of life. Other reformers have advanced the claim that the 
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practical elimination of men from school-teaching formed the key to our 
amazing industrial development. Still others have pointed to our 
manual-training scliools and technical institutions as the generating sta- 
tions of the type of man to whom America owes its greatness. 

One result of the frequent and exceedingly flattering references to 
our actual and conjectured educational achievements has been that there 
has developed among English educationists a widespread desire to be 
informed by trustworthy and trusted authorities concerning the excel- 
lencies of our schools. To be sure, this desire is not infrequently and 
quite naturally accompanied by a lurking suspicion that the wonder 
tales about Yankee schools may be lacking foundation in fact. The 
organization of the new Mosely commission was, therefore, hailed with 
general approval by those most solicitous about the educational welfare 
of the children in the schools of the United Kingdom. The American 
reader will, however, consider it rather singular that there should be 
but one solitary representative of the elementary school teachers of Great 
Britain on a commission appointed with the ostensible object of study- 
ing the educational opportunities offered to the great mass of the 
people. Our own teachers would certainly consider a commission in- 
competent to pass expert judgment upon the methods employed by 
them, unless the majority of the members were known to have had 
experience in practical dealing with the actual problems of elementary 
school work. However, Mr. Coward, to whom I shall refer more at 
length later, is thoroughly competent to present to the teachers across 
the sea clear pictures of such phases of American school activity as 
may have impressed him most favorably, and which to him as a prac- 
tical English schoolman appear well worthy of adoption. His reports 
will probably have considerable weight with the teachers, especially 
with those enrolled in the National Union of Teachers. 

Whatever may be thought of the proficiency of such a commission 
in judging school work, Mr. Mosely has in this organization set an ex- 
ample that is well worth following by American philanthropists who 
desire to be of special service to their country and their time. School 


reform is a practical proposition, and may be treated accordingly. 
There are to be found in this country schools of every grade of efficiency, 
careful investigation into the causes of whose excellencies by expert ex- 
aminers would be of exceeding helpfulness. The practical recognition 
of this fact has called into life the Society of Educational Research. 
THE Forum has furnished valuable contributions toward the work- 
ing out of the problem. Many progressive educators have joined the 
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movement; but there has not yet come forward a man of wealth who, 
convinced of the paramount importance of the empiric and inductive 
study of methods of instruction, is ready to supply an endowment suffi- 
cient for carrying out such research on a large scale. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Mosely’s example may stimulate American philanthropists to 
lend their support to the organization of an investigating commission, 
with a view to improving elementary education and discovering means 
for making the schools yield increasingly gratifying results. A commis- 
sion of this kind, selected from the Society of Educational Research, 
would bring to the work a most economic and tried method of investi- 
gation, and could accomplish for America even greater things than the 
Mosely Commission is likely to do for the United Kingdom. 

The wisdom of going outside to search for ways and means of im- 
proving conditions in one’s own country is doubted by many. It re- 
quires more than ordinary shrewdness to see below appearances things 
as they really are. Foreigners are further handicapped by a very natu- 
ral difficulty in comprehending the national genius and those institu- 
tions which have fostered peculiarities of training and instruction. In 
the case of the Mosely Commission another difficulty was illustrated. 
The letters of introduction were substantially made out to one address. 
Accordingly the members were pretty closely chaperoned, at least 
through the greater part of their tour, and only such things were pointed 
out to them as were deemed good for them to see. Moreover, our pecul- 
iar practice, developed almost to an art by politicians, of having inves- 
ligating commissions headed by a brass band and steered by a reception 
committee anxious to have the visitors accorded all the honors due their 
high and exalted stations has also tended to reduce somewhat the inter- 
est which Mr. Mosely’s investment might have yielded under less osten- 
tatious auspices. Forewarned is forearmed. Teachers and children 
were often found on dress parade. Their exhibited work was not infre- 
quently the kind that is supplied on request to exposition managers 
with a view to making a good show. 

All the members of Mr. Mosely’s party were delighted with the re- 
ception accorded them wherever they went in the States. An unofficial 
reception committee looked carefully after their comfort and entertain- 
ment. Actually it laid out too elaborate a programme, leaving little 
room for the exercise of individual preferences. However, the time of 
the commission was limited. Moreover, the evident purpose was to have 
the visitors learn the things that it would be well for them to learn, and 
not to contaminate their minds by contact with conditions and practices 
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not approved by the cicerone in chief. The first impression received, 
accordingly, was that the American schools are so far in advance of 
anything done in England that but little encouragement could be de- 
rived from a study of them. An observation that seemed to stand out 
with special prominence was that much more money was being expended 
upon public education here than the English people could ever be in- 
duced to appropriate. The fine equipment of the institutions shown to 
the visitors looked hopelessly expensive. The well-paid teachers of the 
schools underscored in the programme worked out for their sight-seeing 
were found to be in every way better prepared for educational work and 
far more enthusiastic than the British type, the consciousness of whose 
existence could not be got rid of. But matters began to look more com- 
forting after a few independent members of the commission had ven- 
tured out on scouting tours, and brought back news of schools and 
teachers not so universally favored financially and otherwise as those on 
the first list. 

In comparing notes shortly before the return to England, the mem- 
bers of the Commission found that their visit, in spite of many draw- 
backs, had been a most profitable one. They were convinced that Great 
Britain had many things to learn from the United States in matters con- 
cerning provision for public education. They had discovered many 
things also in which the schools of their country were superior, and 
where American teachers might learn of them. They were convinced, 
for instance, of the seriousness of the mistake of encouraging the femi- 
nization of teaching. The lack of thoroughness of our elementary school- 
children in the so-called essential studies did not escape their attention. 

sut the purpose of the visitors was not to criticise. They had come to 
look for treasures to take home with them and utilize in the improvement 
of the British schools. They stated as much on their arrival, and they 
adhered very closely to this policy. But they could not help noticing 
many deficiencies, especially in practices that were pointed out as unique 
departures. Neither were they able to remain so firm as to refuse abso- 
lutely to yield to professional requests for criticisms. Thus some direct 
benefits were gathered for the use of our own schools from the investi- 
gations made by the Mosely Commission. 

Mr. Coward was singled out persistently to give to American teach- 
ers the advantages of his critical judgment concerning the methods and 
results observed by him in his visits to schools. He is president of 
the National Union of Teachers of England, and is himself actively 
engaged in teaching, as the head master of a school at Bristol. The 
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London “Schoolmaster,” the official organ of the “N. U. T.,” as the or- 
ganization is familiarly called, has had weekly letters from him, present- 
ing his observations in America. These letters are carefully worded, 
and are most appreciative intone. The evident object is to speak only of 
the things in which Americans excel. 

Shortly before his departure for England, Mr. Coward was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by the Male Teachers’ Association of New 
York City. On this occasion he was asked to speak on corporal pun- 
ishment in schools. It should be noted here that a large majority of 
the New York City school principals united recently in petitioning the 
board of education to abolish the rule prohibiting the use of the rod 
in punishing refractory pupils. This action had brought the time-worn 
subject of corporal punishment again prominently before the teachers 
of the country. The newspapers, too, joined in the discussion, though 
their treatment was, on the whole, most flippant and very unedifying. 
The discovery was made that in probably every large school system, and 
especially in New York City, where corporal punishment was prohibited, 
it was, in spite of the law, carried on more or less generally. In other 
words, it looked as if the principals petitioning for a restoration of the 
humane use of the rod in cases where other penalties seemed to be of 
no avail were asking merely for a legalization of what was practically 
being done anyway by many teachers, and abstained from by another 
large number only because of fear of conflict with the rules of the board 
of education. A few of the male teachers were quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity of having a member of the Mosely Commission address their 
local organization upon the topic under debate. They prevailed upon 
Mr. Coward to delay his return to England and to advise with them as 
to the best solution of the question. Mr. Coward gave a clear statement 
of his reasons for the retention of physical punishment. Among other 
things he said: 


We are not troubled in England over the question of corporal punishment, be- 
cause there every principal has the right to inflict it when deemed necessary. In 
many of the larger cities of England, there is even now a movement on foot to relax 
the rules somewhat and vest the same right in the class teachers. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, while there should not be too much corporal 
punishment, and while it should be used only as a last resort, there is a certain kind 
of boy that comes from a certain kind of home to whom corporal punishment is a 
necessity if anything good is to be made of him. Out of every hundred boys, 
ninety-nine will behave themselves without it; but it is the hundredth boy that is 
the serious menace to proper discipline in the class-room, and in his case the rod 
should not be spared. Every teacher will at some time find himself between the 
devil and the deep sea, and in such stress that he is driven to do in violation of rules 
what he should be able to do with regularity and recognition. 
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There are, no doubt, weighty reasons in favor of a wisely restricted 
permission for the humane application of physical pain in the govern- 
ment of children. Many thoughtful teachers believe firmly that the 
authority of law must be established and upheld at any cost. They 
argue that even adult society has not yet risen to the plane where po- 
licemen and jails and military force have become unnecessary in sustain- 
ing obedience to the laws of society and of the state. At the same 
time, they admit that the infliction of physical punishment is sure to 
rouse animal instincts with all the evils that follow in the train of ani- 
malism. According as teachers are conscious of the evils of either horn 
of the dilemma, they are to be found on either the one or the other side 
of the question. There is substantial agreement, however, that the 
child must be given every assistance to become master over his animal 
propensities. There is an approach to practical unanimity, also, as re- 
gards the duty of educators to train children in obedience to principles 
of righteousness as represented by law. Authority must be established 
as representing the voice of conscience in the ideal man after whose 
image the child at school is being formed. Those who can meet their 
full educational responsibility without resort to physical force are to be 
deemed fortunate. But since many teachers feel unable to accomplish 
the greater things in education without the infliction of pain upon re- 
fractory pupils, they act upon the working principle that temporary 
physical discomfort is the lesser of the two evils between which the 
choice has to be made. 

For another timely word of critical suggestion, we are indebted to 
Mr. Cockburn, one of the school-board representatives on the Mosely 
Commission. It seems to him that Americans are too lavish in their 
expenditure for school buildings, and that some of the money thus spent 
might be more advantageously employed in raising the salaries of the 
teachers. He found, and in this the members of the Commission were 
almost unanimous, that we have not enough men teachers. He felt 
satisfied that there should be a preponderance of women teachers for 
children under fourteen years of age, but that pupils beyond that age 
should be taught by men. The dearth of men teachers had been ex- 
plained to him as due to the low salaries paid. Asa man of affairs 
well acquainted with the condition of teachers, he is convinced that 
the salaries paid men teachers in America are altogether too low. Sala- 
ries here, he said, are about the same as those paid in England, but across 
the sea the expenses of living are much lower than here. 

In the matter of teachers’ pay, there certainly remains much to be 
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done in the United States. This was recognized by the National Edu- 
cational Association when, at its convention last summer, it appointed 
a committee to investigate the problem and to report plans for improv- 
ing the condition of the teachers. The man who has probably done 
more than any other to impress the importance of this question is Prin- 
cipal William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical High School of New 
York City. 

An incident of the tour of the Mosely Commission which has sup- 
plied Americans no little amusement happened on the visit to one of 
the elementary schools of the city of Washington. In one of the class- 
rooms, a small boy was quietly pointed out to the British gentlemen as 
Quentin Roosevelt, son of the President of the United States. The in- 
formation caused great astonishment, which grew when the information 
was added that there were in the same school two grandsons of Presi- 
dent Garfield, and six children of members of Congress. How foreign 
the fundamentally democratic character of the American common school 
was to the visitors revealed itself in the naively solicitous question as to 
what was done to keep the school select while the son of the President 
of the United States and the children of American leaders were in at- 
tendance. The British mind fairly gaped at the very thought of it. It 
seemed an extraordinarily astonishing condition that shopkeepers’ and 
day-laborers’ sons should be permitted to occupy the same room with 
those children. One report condenses the observation into these words: 
“These children (Quentin Roosevelt, etc.) attended in the ordinary man- 
ner — were taught in the classes exactly as other children.” 

Mr. Coward was quick to recognize “this lack of social separation ” 
as “a powerful factor in the success of the schools throughout the States.” 
It seemed that this appeared to him concrete evidence of the wisdom 
contained in Thomas Jefferson’s principle to the effect that it is better 
for a nation to have all the people respectably enlightened than to ele- 
vate the few to a high state of learning and leave the many in ignor- 
ance. It also revealed to him that the common school of the United 
States best expresses the national endeavor, consistently and persistently 
pushed forward, to promote the equalization of educational opportunities 
for everybody. Here was exemplified the fundamental difference be- 
tween the schools of the United States and those of any other country, 
more particularly those of Great Britain. From this point of view all 
the observations made in the schools received a new aspect. 

It is essential to the correct judgment of public education in America 
that the common-school idea should be fully grasped. From it have 
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sprung the various endeavors that have given the United States educa- 
tional prestige. Here is also found the chief reason for the comparative 
freedom enjoyed by educational reformers in making experiments calcu- 
lated to develop it still further. The thought lying at the foundation 
of this experimental activity has been frequently misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. 

In working out the common-school problem, America must neces- 
sarily strike out upon untrodden ground. There is much to be learned 
from the experiences and the matured thought of educators in other 
countries and other ages toward the removal of difficulties in the way, 
toward the discernment of dangers, toward the obtainment of a proper 
perspective, toward distinguishing the mirage from the reality. A fair 
knowledge of the known world would seem to recommend itself as a 
good preparation for the exploration of unknown worlds. But the equip- 
ment may become a burden. The pleasures of the highroad may tempt 
the explorer away from the hardships of the trail. The shelter afforded 
by the ruts worn deep by European schoolmasters may persuade the 
American teacher to abandon the broad plain over which he must find 
his route to the new goal upon the attainment of which this nation has 
built her inmost hopes. It is well that American teachers should gather 
their thought material from the treasure stores of the Everywhere. But 
the thought itself must remain original and free, and in tune with the 
foundation ideas of our democracy. 

The origin of the European school is wholly different from that of 
the American. Germany, France, and England, to which countries the 
teachers look particularly for guidance, had the blessing of schools im- 
posed upon them by missionaries and other representatives of the Chris- 
tian church hierarchy. The purpose was to train up the young for 
church duties. Through contact with Greek civilization the curriculum 
of the European school has broadened to include worldly pursuits. 
Gradually the school was turned into an educational institution, con- 
trolled by the church and the state with varying degrees of hegemony. 
One thought prevailed — silently, no doubt, but none the less emphati- 
cally: the state or the church wrested the child from the educational 
control of the parent on the day of entrance into school. The teacher 
represented the church, or the state, or both, as a subordinate agent. 
In loco parentis stood for “in place of the church or the state.” In 
other words, the parents exercised only to a limited degree, and by con- 
cession chiefly ecclesiastic, any authority in the education of their off- 
spring at school. They were granted even less rights than are left, with 
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us, to the uncivilized Indian parents of the plains, whose children are 
often removed from their control by the agents of the nation. The in- 
fluence of origins is strong. 

How different the rise of the American common school! The 
founders were members of the church, not subjects. They made the 
church; the church was not made for them. They constituted a theoc- 
racy without ecclesiastical rulers — or shall we call it a democracy, 
with the proviso that the law of the Deity was the only authority recog- 
nized above the demos? The old New England church, in other words, 
was a religious union of self-governing families. When we state that 
the common school was the child of the Pilgrim Fathers’ church, we 
must bear in mind the democracy of that church. Wherever the Ameri- 
can spirit prevails, the common school is the educational centre of the 
community, united for the purpose of meeting the educational responsi- 
bilities rightly belonging to the several families. Here are suggested 
fundamental points of divergence between the schools of the United 
States and those elsewhere. Unless their importance is understood, the 
real greatness of the common-school system must escape foreign visitors, 
well versed though they may be in methods of teaching and pedagogic 
lore. 

The things that impressed the members of the Mosely Commission 
most were merely outgrowths of common-school endeavor representing 
new but logical developments of the fundamental American idea. Thus, 
the visitors were especially interested in the departures exemplified in 
vacation schools, evening schools, evening lectures, recreation centres, 
and like social activities carried on under the auspices of the New York 
City board of education, and to be found also in many other American 
school systems. A letter contributed by Mr. Coward to the London 
“Schoolmaster ” refers especially to these phases of the work. 

Last year New York City maintained in the most densely populated 
districts, during July and August, 32 vacation schools for a period of 
six weeks, with an enrolment of over 20,000 children. During the last 
summer season the schools showed an average daily attendance of nearly 
17,000. Playgrounds were opened under the auspices of the board of 
education for 65 days, and showed an average attendance of 34,000. 
The recreation centres showed, between September 1, 1902, and June 
15, 1903, an aggregate attendance of a million and a half. The even- 
ing roof playgrounds, accessible for 48 days, reported an average attend- 
ance of 23,618. The evening lectures provided by the public schools 
amounted last year to 4,221, with a total attendance of 1,204,128. 
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During the current year there are organized and in operation ten even- 
ing high schools — five for men and five for women — 65 evening ele- 
mentary schools, and 410 classes for the teaching of English to foreign- 
ers, with an aggregate enrolment of almost 90,000. 

The work in the vacation schools was largely along the line of 
manual arts. In addition to drawing, shop-work, and general indus- 
trial occupations, there were exercises in nature study, basketry, Vene- 
tian iron work, fret-sawing, leather work, knife carving, sewing, raffia 
and cord work, embroidery, millinery, knitting, crocheting, cooking, and 
other branches of domestic science. There were also given lessons in 
local and colonial history, and in connection with them there were out- 
ings to points of historical interest in and around the city. The entire 
expense was borne by the school board. Specimens of the work done by 
the vacation schools last year have been preserved to be exhibited at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

Mr. Coward, in describing these phases of school activity in New 
York City, writes this with reference to the vacation playgrounds: 

The same thoughtfulness for the boys and girls during the summer holidays, 
which last ten weeks in all the New York schools, led the board to open one hun- 
dred and eleven playgrounds for eight weeks. Each playground was under a 
director, with specialists for gymnastics, etc., under him; and when we remember 
the close, crowded character of the New York streets, this also must have proved a 
boon to many thousands of children. In these playgrounds special provision was 
made for the very little children; swings, sand-boxes, shovels and carts, jumping- 
ropes, and all the necessary materials for play or occupation, were under the charge 
of paid helpers experienced in Kindergarten teaching. For the older children In- 
dian clubs, dumb-bells, bars, rings, ladders, etc., were supplied, while all kinds of 
quiet games could be had for the less robust or for those who preferred them. A 
piano also was part of the equipment of each playground. Recreation on the piers, 
on the roof-gardens of some of the schools, and swimming-baths were also provided 
during the holidays at the expense of the board. Considerably over three hundred 


teachers and helpers were employed in these playgrounds this last season, while 
about six hundred were similarly engaged in the vacation schools. 


Another novel phase of the development of American democracy in 
the training of the young is furnished in a syndicated communication 
from Mr. Spender, recently published in England. Mr. Spender de- 
scribes more especially his visit to the Annapolis branch of the George 
Junior Republic. He writes: 


I found myself on a farmstead, inhabited by boys whom we might describe as 
having been picked up off the streets for vagrancy and petty larceny, uncontrollable 
hobbledehoys, and yet transported to this building to learn obedience and discipline 
without the stick and without official punishment. I was keen to find the key to 
this secret, and on my arrival was surprised at the remark made by the first boy I 
happened to address. Handing over a few gingerbreads to him, they were declined 
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on the ground that he had not the money to buy them with. I was so unfamiliar 
with such a refusal that I felt it would be a clue to the régime under which the 
commonwealth was worked: nor was I wrong in my premises. The colony is a re- 
public in more than name. The constitution was devised by the boys themselves. 
In open court they can amend their laws or frame fresh ones. All the citizens pay 
a weekly tax of twenty-five cents, except those who have been disfranchised because 
they have been too idle to work and so are classed as vagrants, or because having 
been ordered to wear temporarily the prison garb for some misdemeanor. The re- 
sult of their labors went to the coffers of the state. Every lad has to receive the 
signature, not of the two superintendents, but of the boy president, who is elected 
by plebiscite for every six months. The whole system may seem to be incompatible 
with any permanent results; but, without going at further length into an account 
of this home, I gained sufficient intimacy with the individual boys to assure myself 
that the experiment does lead to a wonderful transformation of character. 


Take it all in all, the Mosely Education Commission has had a 
profitable visit. The frequent contact with genuine American democ- 
racy may lead to a better understanding abroad of American ideals. 
The superficial judgment which regards the dollar as the sole centre of 
effort in the United States may, let us hope, experience wholesome 
modification. Our young republic is bravely working out in its com- 
mon-school system a new sociological principle. Whatever success has 
been achieved in this direction was wrought out on original lines. There 
are many things yet to be done. But there is enough for Europe to 
learn of us. There is no doubt that the United States would derive 


many valuable suggestions from a careful study of the schools of Great 
Britain. As a matter of fact, American students of education have 
already begun to make such studies. The research work of the British 
commission was a move in the right direction. We need in the United 
States a man of the attitude of Mr. Mosely. OssIAN H. LANG. 





ENGLISH (CONTINUED). THE NEED OF A NEW BASIS IN 
EDUCATION. 


In the October issue of THE Forum I discussed the results of a test 
in language. The test, which consisted of the reproduction of a story, 
had been taken in 22 school buildings, representing 9 cities; and the 
total number of children examined had been over 8,300. As in arith- 
metic, the results differed enormously, the class averages for the fourth 
grade ranging from zero to 22.5; for the fifth grade, from 3.2 to 35; 
for the sixth, from 8 to 45; for the seventh, from 12 to 54; and for the 
eighth, from 22.2 to 76.2. A comparison of the results from a broader 
point of view also showed a condition similar to that in arithmetic, in 
that the schools represented in the first third of the table, which was 
arranged in the order of merit, were about two school years in advance 
of those represented in the last third. But the extremes may be most 
fully appreciated by recalling the fact that the strongest fourth-year 
class examined in language was about equal to the weakest eighth, and 
that several fourth-year classes were considerably stronger than a number 
of sevenths, although the test was the same in all the grades, and all the 
papers had been marked on the same basis. 

In the preparation of the present article, which is intended primarily 
to offer a fundamental explanation of the fact that some seventy per cent 
of the schools examined in arithmetic and language failed to show even a 
moderate degree of success in those branches — which, in the eyes of the 
general public, constitute the corner-stone of a practical education — I did 
not lose sight of the fact that my deductions, to be of value, would have 
to be based upon the assurance that the papers in both subjects had 
been accurately marked. As to arithmetic, no serious question can be 
raised from this point of view; but in language my system of comput- 
ing class averages was novel, and I did not feel inclined to accept it 
myself without the closest of critical scrutiny. From the standpoint of 
opinions, I had every reason to feel encouraged. In the first place, the 
method had been approved by a number of practical educators to whom 
it had been demonstrated before my October article was published. 
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Secondly, it was warmly indorsed in letters that came to me after the 
publication of that article. Thirdly, it has since been applied by a 
number of superintendents and principals in connection with special 
tests, and found practicable. And, fourthly, it has been unanimously 
approved by the members of an advisory committee appointed, from 
among the members of the Society of Educational Research, for the 
purpose of looking more closely into it. 

Evidence of this nature should have been sufficient to warrant me 
in proceeding without further ado. But, having acquired the habit of 
judging matters from the standpoint of facts, I did not feel justified in 
looking upon the method as invulnerable unless it should be able to 
withstand a test of that nature as well. By the system employed, the 
individual errors were disregarded, and each paper was judged as a unit, 
solely by impression; and the question arose in my mind whether the 
impression made by a paper was, after all, a reliable indication of its 
merit, or whether accurate criticism did not demand a careful analysis 
of each paper in the light of actual errors. 

The problem suggested by this question could not be contemplated 
with equanimity. I had already read the fourth and fifth grade papers 
once, and the sixth, seventh, and eighth grade papers twice, so that I 
felt no ardent desire to look them over again. Besides, the marking of 
a paper with precision requires very careful study of every phrase and 
sentence, both individually and in relation to the whole; and this means, 
of course, extremely slow progress. Indeed, it was soon found that even 
a paper that read well could not be marked in less than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, while one that read very poorly could scarcely be marked in 
less thananhour. Under these circumstances, I was, of course, obliged 
to abandon the idea of putting all the papers through the mill. SolI 
did the next best thing and selected for examination certain typical sets, 
amounting in all to some 2,000 papers. 

However, in order to enhance the value of the work, I appreciated 
the advisability of not only counting the number of errors, but of classi- 
fying them as well, with a view to pointing out to teachers the most 
frequent sources of error. Therefore, as a preliminary to the marking, 
I decided to complete a system of classification. With this in mind, 
I took in hand paper after paper and noted each error as I encountered 
it. Finally, after considerable effort, I felt that I had developed a prac- 
tical working basis. The number of classes of errors had by that time 
mounted to ninety-three; and while this number did not by any means 
cover them all, I believed that it would answer the purpose. 
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The preliminaries having been completed, the examination of the 
papers was begun. But I had not proceeded beyond the marking of 
twenty compositions before it became perfectly evident that there was 
no direct relation between the number of errors contained in a paper and 
its literary merit, and that, for comparative purposes, the tabulation of 
the number of errors per hundred would be not only absolutely worth- 
less, but altogether misleading. 

The fiaw did not lie in the classification, which was perfectly prac- 
tical as far as it had gone. The difficulty was simply due to the fact 
that the errors in the compositions differed very markedly in degree; 
that some of them were so strikingly bad as apparently to cover the 
entire field of vision; that others were scarcely noticeable except on 
careful reading or actual analysis; while, finally, any number of expres- 
sions were encountered that really called for the weight of authority to 
decide whether they should be looked upon as right or wrong. In brief, 
it was found almost at the outset that we cannot mark a composition as 
we mark a paper in spelling or arithmetic. In spelling, one error is, 
for all practical purpose, as bad as another, so that in giving a test of 
fifty words, we simply take off two for each misspelled word, and the 
marking becomes automatic. In arithmetic, also, we can agree upon a 
system of grading and follow that system automatically. But in lan- 
guage it is no exaggeration to say that some errors are ten or even 
twenty times as bad as others; and a system of marking upon a basis 
of actual errors would have to take this fact into consideration. The 
truth is that papers containing the same number of errors could vary in 
degree from marked literary merit to veritable rubbish. 

In view of what has been stated, it would be natural to suppose that 
we could be helped out of the dilemma by grading the errors in accord- 
ance with their class. But the fact is that even if such a tedious proc- 
ess could be consistently carried out, only little would be gained there- 
by, because errors of the same class may also vary markedly in degree. 
While errors of certain varieties are always great, those of others are 
sometimes slight and sometimes great, so that mere numbers would here 
teli us nothing, because we should not know how many times the errors 
of the latter varieties had been slight and how frequently they had been 
great. Concrete examples could be furnished ad lilitum; but as it 
would take us too far to enter into details here, I shall discuss the classi- 
fication in a special article. 


But comparisons by numbers of errors could not really convey the 
truth even if my ninety-three classes should be so minutely subdivided 
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as to permit of the tabulation of the exact degree of each flaw. This is 
due to the fact that in language it is necessary to consider the positive as 
well as the negative side, for the positive side also varies greatly in degree. 
In spelling, words that are not wrong are perfect; and in arithmetic, 
answers that are not wrong are perfect. But this is not true of language; 
for, theoretically, an entire composition may be free from flaws and yet 
be very poor, while, on the other hand, it may contain a number of 
errors and still be exceptionally good. Therefore, in criticising a liter- 
ary production on a mathematical scale, it would be necessary to note 
the credits as well as the debits, to strike a balance, and, finally, to 
mark the papers so many points plus or minus, representing the surplus 
or the deficit. On the debit side, there would have to be posted the 
actual number of errors and the degree of each; and on the credit side, 
we should have to post the degree of merit in command of language, 
sentence construction, flow of language, euphony, artistic taste, inter- 
pretation of thought, logic, clearness of ideas, originality, sentiment, 
and a host of other things. 

In brief, after a long and circuitous course in search of a scientific 
system of marking, I have become convinced that a composition must 
be judged as a unit, just as we judge a picture or any other work of art, 
by impression, and therefore that my system of marking was not only 
permissible for the purpose for which it was intended, but that, in prin- 
ciple, it stands for the only fair basis of comparison. Consequently, 
I feel justified in accepting as a practical working basis the percentages 
published in the preceding article, and in founding upon them the de- 
ductions concerning the causes of success and of failure. 

I shall take this opportunity, however, to modify one of the state- 
ments that appeared in the preceding issue, namely, that the excellent 
and the good compositions — the 5s and the 4s — were practically free 
from errors. The fact is that closer analysis demonstrated that even 
these papers contained a number of errors; but the flaws were here ren- 
dered inconspicuous by points of merit which outweighed them. 

One other “question has been suggested, namely, whether my test 
was such as to bring out the real conditions, or whether a different test 
might not have produced different results. As to this, I desire to say 
that while a test of a different nature would no doubt result in a differ- 
ent scale of percentages, I cannot conceive of a test that would serve to 
reverse the comparative standing of the schools. It has been said that 
possibly the schools that received the high percentages had been doing 
a great deal of reproduction work, while those that failed had been 
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laboring on other lines. In answer I need merely say that only a moder- 
ate amount of reproduction work had been done in the former schools, 
that, in fact, but little of it had been done in any of the schools above 
the sixth year. And as to the fact that the test called for the first 
draft, it is interesting to note that the pupils of the class that did the 
finest work had not been accustomed to present the first draft to their 
teacher, so that the test was no less unusual to them than it was to any 
of the other pupils examined. 

As the first draft only was accepted, there is no doubt that the test 
was severe, and that the classes that did poorly would have done better 
if they had had an opportunity to revise their copy. However, I do 
not see how this could have affected the relative position of the schools. 
That children who do poorly on a severe test are likely to do better on 
an easier one is a reasonable assumption; but I cannot entertain the 
proposition that pupils who do remarkably well on a difficult test are 
likely to fail on an easy one. Moreover, through subsequent visits to 
many of the schools, during which I had an opportunity to interview 
teachers, I have become convinced in more ways than one that the best 
work was done by the pupils who had been in the habit of doing the 
best daily work, and that their superior power would show on any piece 
of writing that they should be at any time asked to do. 

We are now ready to enter upon the discussion of the main theme 
of this article, namely, the reasons why the schools, on the whole, failed 
to make a better showing, and what can be done to improve their 
prospects. 

To call the question of the causes of success or of failure in elemen- 
tary education one of the most important of all pedagogical problems 
would be very far short of the truth; for it is, in fact, the problem of 
problems, embracing them all in one. It involves the question of the 
characteristics of pupils, of the individuality, education, and training of 
teachers, of the entire province of supervision, and of school organiza- 
tion and administration. And, to gain a clear insight into the problem 
of causes, each of these factors must be studied in turn; and its relative 
influence determined. 

In searching through the category of possible causes of success in 
some instances and of failure in others, I have found it necessary to 
exclude one plausible theory after another by reason of its failure to 
explain the facts; but I have finally come upon a theory that not only 
seems to hold its own when examined in the light of facts, but which 
appears to account for the circumstance that all other theories, however 
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plausible, were found to vanish when exposed to the light. The theory 
is simply this, that success in teaching is dependent upon teaching power, 
or the power of the teacher to develop power in her pupils. 


I have come to look upon teaching power as the pivotal point in 
pedagogy, because it offers a hypothesis which, as I have just stated, is 
perfectly capable of explaining any number of phenomena which, though 
apparently incredible, have been strikingly in evidence in every subject 
thus far investigated, playing havoc with all our preconceived notions, 
and casting them tothe winds. For example, I have already published 
an abundance of evidence to prove that there is no direct relation be- 
tween the time devoted to a subject and the results; the facts having 
shown conclusively that certain specified results could be obtained with- 
in a certain specified limit of time, provided a certain unknown element 
was brought into play, but that, in the absence of that element, the 
desired results would not be accomplished even if the time should be in- 
ordinately increased beyond the specified limit. The fact itself was not 
at first startling, because, a priori, it could be accounted for in so many 
ways; but the surprises began to accumulate when one common-sense 
reason after another was examined and found wanting. 

It has always been supposed that the size of the class must neces- 
sarily exert a powerful influence on the results. But investigation 
showed that there was no relation between the size of the class and the 
results, that some of the best work had been done in the largest classes, 
and some of the poorest in the smallest classes. It has also been ac- 
cepted as an axiom that the results are largely influenced by the heredi- 
ty, nationality, and home environment of the pupils. But in spelling 
and arithmetic, these factors appeared to play a very insignificant part, 
if any; while even in language, where they have always been sup- 
posed to control the helm, they were found to exert an exceedingly small 
amount of influence as compared with that of the magic elixir. Nor 
could the differences in results be accounted for by differences in schol- 
arship or in knowledge of pedagogical theory, on the part of the teachers, 
because teachers of practically equal qualifications, from a theoretical 
standpoint, produced widely different results. And since the publica- 
tion of my October article, I have looked closely into the methods 
employed in teaching English, in the schools that I had examined, only 
to find, however, that among teachers using practically identical methods 
some had met with marked success, while others had utterly failed. 
In a word, it appears that where sufficient teaching power is present, 
success will be attained in spite of unfavorable conditions and apparently 
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unscientific methods, and that where it falls below a certain minimum, 
the results will be poor even if the conditions should favor the teacher, 
the methods should be of the most scientific order, the appointments 
should be made by merit instead of by pull, and the members of the 
school board should be elected by districts instead of by wards. 

The conclusion that the attainment of satisfactory results is primar- 
ily a question of teaching power appears so extremely elementary that 
my researches might seem to have been unnecessary. However, when 
looked upon in the light of my data, it not only overthrows our precon- 
ceived notions in regard to points already enumerated, but it serves to 
upset certain favorite educational doctrines as well. The suggestion 
that teaching power is the ultimate cause of success seems to favor the 
traditional belief that the teacher is born and not made, which, however, 
is controverted by the facts, as I shall presently show. But, as we 
shall see, it also seems to conflict with the modern belief that the 
teacher is made and not born. 

The theory that the teacher is born and not made is disproved by the 
fact that the results do not bear a direct relation to the native ability of 
the teachers. If native ability were the determining element, we should 
have to find marked irregularity in the results obtained in the different 
class-rooms of the same school building, and but little variation in the 
results of different buildings taken as a whole. But, in fact, the reverse 
of this is the case; for the striking differences are not found in the 
different class-rooms of the same building. They do not begin to appear 
until the results of one building are compared with those of another. 
This seems to prove that the teaching faculty is not limited to a favored 
few, but that it is subject to development in normal individuals gen- 
erally, though, of course, in varying degree; and that it is developed in 
some schools, while permitted to lie dormant in others. 

What has just been said is, of course, a point in favor of those who 
believe in training. But on looking at the facts from their side of the 
case, we find ourselves again perplexed; for, as has been already stated, 
it has been impossible to trace any direct relation between professional 
qualifications, as generally understood, and results. Indeed, the fact 
that a knowledge of psychology and pedagogy does not make the teacher, 
even when combined with scholarship, is so universally appreciated 
among practical school people that no argument is required to sub- 
stantiate it. 

Now, if the problem of successful teaching has resolved itself into 
the problem of developing the teaching faculty, and if experience has 
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shown that the study of psychology and pedagogy, even when combined 
with culture, has not sufficed to bring about the desired development, 
then we cannot avoid the conclusion that the methods of development 
thus far employed have failed to hit the mark, and that something 
more must be done before training can be made to serve its purpose. 


And now we are ready for the crucial questions: (1) How can we 
account for the fact that the study of the educational sciences has failed 
to develop the teaching faculty? and (2) What is the specific form of 
training required to bring about the desired end? Let us consider these 
questions in turn. 

That the new ideals are not only higher than the old, but absolutely 
fundamental, and must in time prevail, is not even open to question; 
and, strange as it may seem, they are the very same ideals upheld by 
the identical public that has always so strongly protested against sur- 
rendering the schools to the educational reformers, namely, greater in- 
telligence and greater efficiency. Consequently, the people are not at 
loggerheads with the new education in the matter of ideals, but they 
are opposed to it because they not only fail to perceive the manifesta- 
tion of that greater intelligence and greater efficiency which the new 
school has promised to produce, but are inclined to believe that the gradu- 
ates of our elementary schools are even less intelligent and less efficient 
than they were under the old régime. 

Why, then, has training failed to give a better account of itself? 
My answer is that training has failed to produce better results because 
it has not been followed up bya specific demand for better results. On 
the contrary, it has been accompanied by a mandate to despise results. 
This has arisen from the belief that the results produced by the more 
rational methods of instruction are purely spiritual in their nature and 
incapable of measurement, and, conversely, that results which can be 
demonstrated in any definite manner must have been produced by 
methods that should be avoided. In other words, training has failed 
because it has been based on the assumption — which has not been 
verified by experience — namely, that certain forms of pedagogical treat- 
ment are sure to lead to ideal results. The consequence has been that the 
educators of the new school have become accustomed to gauge the suc- 
cess of a teacher from the standpoint of what she does, while in mat- 
ters outside of school success is measured by what is accomplished. By 
reason of this unpractical stand, the demand has been developing in the 
direction of methods and mannerisms which may or may not contribute 
to success, but which in themselves do not constitute success, and are 
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not even a gauge of success; and in the effort to meet this demand, 
the fundamental issue — actual accomplishment — has become entirely 
submerged. 

Therefore, in accordance with the trend of the times, it has become 
the custom to call a teacher successful if her methods are in the latest 
style, if her manners are pleasant, and if her pupils show an interest in 
the current lesson; while a teacher is placed on a lower plane if she 
does not come up to all these requirements. But this position is un- 
tenable. One who makes the impression that she is all that a success- 
ful teacher ought to be may be a successful teacher in fact, or she may 
be lacking in certain essential elements involved in good teaching, and fail 
to accomplish much in the end. On the other hand, a teacher who does 
not make a favorable impression may in fact be a poor teacher, but not 
necessarily so, for she may be possessed of just those qualities which 
are essential to success, and may therefore accomplish far more than her 
more brilliant colleague. 

In view of the above considerations, the answer to the second ques- 
tion is obvious. The current method of training having failed by reason 
of a false standard of measuring success, the remedy lies in substituting 
for that standard a more scientific one. The current standard calls for an 
estimate of success by what the teacher does, and the standard now sug- 
gested will call for judgment by what she accomplishes. Of course, such 
a radical change in the standard would not only carry with it a change 
in demand, but also the necessity of revising our conception of peda- 
gogical training, which would have to be more definitely directed 
toward the development of the power to achieve results. But just as 
the demand for an ideal class-room spirit has served to bring about a 
markedly better spirit, so the demand for ideal results would undoubt- 
edly be followed by better work and start the schools on the road to a 
still higher ideal, namely, the combination of an ideal spirit with ideal 
teaching. 

The theory that success in teaching should be judged by results is, of 
course, anything but a novel one; and in view of the pedagogical abuses 
to which it has led, and the just condemnation it has received at the 
hands of many, it may seem strange that any one should have the hardi- 
hood not merely to indorse it, but to suggest it as a fundamental 
truth. However, the fact is that we are here again brought face to 
face with a pedagogical proposition which is correct in principle, but 
which has ended in disaster by reason of a misconception. In a word, 
the traditional system of measuring success by results has proved a 
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signal failure because those who have followed it have failed to appre- 
ciate that resuits ciffer widely in quality, that some are of a high and 
others of a low order, in consequence of which they have become accus- 
tomed to accept as satisfactory a class of results which neither indicate 
genuine teaching nor satisfy the demands of an intelligent public. The 
standard that I am suggesting represents a demand for results on a much 
higher plane, but recognizes at the same time that such results must 
be based on a firmer foundation than faith. 

As to the specific difference between a low and a high order of re- 
sults, this cannot be accurately explained in any general statement, for 
every branch must be considered on its own merits. However, taking 
a broad view of the matter, it may be said that in the former the domi- 
nant idea is knowledge, knowledge of facts and of certain formal pro- 
cesses, while in the latter it is power, power to think and to utilize 
knowledge in thought and execution. As knowledge is a matter of 
memory, and can be acquired without bringing into play, to any con- 
siderable extent, the exercise of the higher mental faculties, it so happens 
that up to a certain point a great deal may be accomplished simply by 
getting pupils to study their lessons and to be attentive during the recita- 
tions. Consequently, it is evident that within a given compass children 
who have but slightly exercised their higher mental faculties may be 
able to compete on an equal footing with those who for years have had 
the more genuine forms of mental training. However, if we recognize 
that within certain limits children who have had no genuine teaching 
are able to compete with those who have been very well taught, we 
must also recognize that when these limits have been reached the con- 
trast between good and poor teaching will begin to tell in the results. 

This suggests in a nutshell both the flaw and the remedy. The 
trouble with the traditional standards has been that they have aimed to 
measure success within the limits of the lower area; and the remedy 
lies in instituting standards that will take as their starting-point the 
upper limit of the lower area. That is to say, the higher order of stand- 
ards, ideally speaking, will give no credits for mechanical results, but 
simply for such results as show a true indication of intelligence and 
power. Tests formulated upon the higher basis will, however, by no 
means overlook essential facts and processes of a mechanical order, be- 
cause pupils must necessarily be thoroughly grounded in the fundamen- 
tals to be able to pass the higher tests. As children have brains, they 
cannot, of course, help acquiring some power as a result of the acquisi- 


tion of knowledge, however poorly they may be taught; so that in testing 
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for power a part of the credit will belong to the pupils. Nevertheless, 
my investigations have brought to light the fact that children do not 
acquire much power unaided, but that power is a matter of training; 
otherwise the tremendous differences in the results obtained in different 
schools could not have occurred. This may appear surprising; but then 
it must not be forgotten that all the facts discovered by my investiga- 
tions have been surprising. 

As every subject presents its own peculiarities and must be consid- 
ered on its own merits, it would be a mere assumption on my part to 
state in how many of the common school branches the line of discrimi- 
nation between the higher and the lower order of results could be safely 
drawn. However, I am able to say, and I shall illustrate the fact, that 
the line may be rather clearly drawn in the two subjects which not 
only consume much of the time spent in school, but which count for 
so much in practical affairs that the reformer may reform to his heart’s 
content if he will but do his duty here, namely: (1) arithmetic, which 
is a world in itself; and (2) language, which includes so many things 
in one. Indeed, I must confess that at the outset I did not anticipate 
that much could be done with the inductive work beyond the domain 
of the three R’s. However, I have recently come to believe that other 
branches as well may be brought within its range and within that of its 
logical outcome. In the sciences, for example, it ought not be difficult 
to find a way of discriminating between mechanical and more perma- 
nent results; and in the matter of foreign languages, even a hasty glance 
beneath the surface would probably show a veritable treasure trove. In 
geography, history, and literature, the difficulties would undoubtedly be 
much greater; but I should not venture to say, a priori, that they would 
be positively insurmountable. 

Moreover, the proposition that intellectual power is subject to meas- 
urement suggests the inductive study not only of educational results, 
but of that fundamental educational problem which is so largely instru- 
mental in shaping the curriculum itself, and not only the curriculum of 
the elementary school, but that of the higher institutions as well, 
namely, the problem of the relative values of different subjects from the 
standpoint of mental discipline. If intellectual power is the resultant 
of a combination of artificial stimuli of different varieties, and that 
power is subject to measurement, then it becomes, so to say, a simple 
problem in dynamics to determine the degree of influence exerted by 
the individual stimuli, and ccnsequently their relative values. Having 
made no special investigation touching upon this point, I have no relia- 
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ble facts to offer. However, it is interesting to note that the data inci- 
dentally obtained during my tests in arithmetic and English appear to 
indicate that of the two subjects that tradition has handed down as men- 
tal trainers par excellence, arithmetic and grammar, arithmetic merits 
the position it has won, while grammar does not. This statement is 
based upon the fact that all the schools in which the pupils had dis- 
played a high degree of intelligence in arithmetic also produced very 
creditable work in that great intellectual barometer, English composi- 
tion, while composition was frequently at a very low ebb where the 
pupils were apparently well versed in grammar. This information is 
not offered in the nature of a conclusion, ut simply as suggesting an 
entering wedge into the study of a different problem. 

Having found that, from a practical standpoint, genuine educational 
progress means neither more nor less than the development of a higher 
order of measurable results, the practical pedagogical problem becomes 
resolved into that of devising ways and means destined to lead to this 
much-desired end; and it is to the matter of ways and means that I 
shall now direct attention. However, owing to the magnitude of the 
subject, I shall not attempt in the present article to cuter into its 
innumerable ramifications, but shall confine my remarks to a few state- 
ments concerning the two fundamental conditions of success: (1) A well- 
defined, but reasonable, minimum demand, based, first, upon a clear con- 
ception of the ideal end, and, secondly, upon a knowledge of what a 
fairly good teacher is able to accomplish in the desired direction; and 
(2) a clearly defined method of judging to what extent each teacher is 
meeting that demand. Expressing these ideas in homely phraseology, 
we have the simple proposition that the essential conditions of success 
in pedagogy, as elsewhere, are to know what you want and to see that 
you get it. 

Up to the present time, the new school of education has not 
had more than a general conception of what results it really desires to 
attain, and consequently has not had even a foundation upon which 
to base a specific demand in the light of the new ideals. Therefore, 
the accusation that the modern school is trying to destroy the good 
in the old without putting anything definite in its place is not altogether 
unwarranted. That the traditional demands have led to all sorts of 
pedagogical abuses cannot be doubted; but this does not justify the 
assumption that pedagogical demands are wrong in principle. The law 
of demand and supply is fundamental and cannot be argued out of 
existence; and what is needed to insure progress is not the destruction 
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of a much-abused fundamental principle, but a detailed specification of 
what results may be expected, from grade to grade, in the march toward 
the ideal goals, and the development of demands in accordance with 
what experience has proved to be feasible. 

Let us now see in what particulars the new ideals differ from the 
old, and how the demands may be changed to keep pace with them. 

In touching upon this point, a moment ago, I stated that, generally 
speaking, the lower results were represented by knowledge and the 
higher results by power. But, with a view to the practical, the same 
idea may be more readily appreciated if we accept as a basis that the 
higher results in any given branch are represented by the realization of 
the purpose for which it is taught, while the lower results are repre- 
sented by the knowledge and skill acquired on the road to the higher 
end. Therefore, the higher demand in each individual subject must be 
based, fundamentally, upon a clear conception of its purpose, and the 
minimum demand upon the extent to which that purpose can be real- 
ized, from grade to grade, by fairly efficient teachers, laboring under 
ordinary conditions. As the difference between mechanical and ideal 
results was very clearly demonstrated by my tests in arithmetic and 
language, it may be of interest to take these subjects as illustrations. 

In arithmetic the purpose is clear. It is, so to say, to get the chil- 
dren to understand the relation of numbers and how to combine them. 
In order to arrive at this end, it is necessary to acquire a knowledge 
of a large number of processes and principles, and to learn how to apply 
that knowledge through practice in concrete problems. Now a test at 
the end of a given period may have one of two things in view. Its 
object may be to discover how well the pupils are conversant with the 
processes and principles they have studied, and whether they have 
acquired facility in the solution of problems in line with those in 
which they have been drilled; or its object may be to learn to what 
extent the pupils have acquired the power to apply their knowledge of 
processes and principles in the solution of varieties of problems in which 
they have not been drilled. The former represents a memory test, in 
which poorly taught children are able to compete with those who have 
had the benefit of genuine teaching, while the latter is a test of the 
power to reason, and should result in a victory for the superior 
teacher. 


Now my own test in arithmetic was so formulated as to give no 
credit whatever for a knowledge of processes and principles, nor did it 
take into account what kind of problems had received particular atten- 
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tion in individual schools. It simply consisted of a series of problems 
coming within the scope of all the pupils, but making a knowledge of the 
fundamentals indispensable to success. This test not only brought to 
light an enormous difference in arithmetical power in different schools, 
but the fact that this difference increased with the ascent of che grades, 
until in the eighth year the results varied almost from zero to perfec- 
tion, the extremes in the class averages being 11.3 and 93.9 per cent, 
respectively. This indicates that the effect of training the reasoning 
faculties is cumulative, that under its influence much power may be 
developed during the elementary school period, and that in the schools 
where reliance is placed mainly on the memory, the reasoning faculties 
fail to react when confronted by a test of any degree of severity. In 
truth, in a few of the schools, the problems whose formule had not 
been studied might almost as well have been presented in Greek. 


But what is perhaps more surprising still is the fact that, in the schools 
that utterly collapsed on my test, there had never been even a suspicion 


of weakness, for the teachers here as elsewhere had been accustomed to 
obtain class averages of eighty to ninety per cent on tests that they or their 
superintendents had formulated. In the light of what I have stated, the 
discrepancy is easily explained: Their home-made tests were memory 
tests, and the pupils had become accustomed to work arithmetic by 
formula; while in the schools where true power was demonstrated, the 
home-made tests were tests of power, and the children had become accus- 
tomed to work arithmetic by the aid of their reasoning faculties. The 
new ideals call for the development of the power to think, and the new 
demands must follow on the same line. And it seems to me that in 
formulating tests in accordance with the new ideals, we should be guided 
as far as possible by the principle of calling upon the pupils to do things 
that they have never done before, in contradistinction to the old rule 
not to ask them to do what they have not been directly taught to do. 

When we turn our attention from arithmetic to language, we 
encounter a far different kind of problem; for arithmetic has but a single 
purpose, while language has a multiplicity of purposes, the most prom- 
inent among which are: (1) The study of the structure of language 
(technical grammar); (2) the development of the power to interpret 
thought; and (3) the development of the power to express ideas in cor- 
rect and readable English. 

That language has more purposes than one has been thoroughly 
understood from time immemorial; but what has not been recognized 
in practice is the fact that its different phases, though members of the 
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same family and mutually helpful, are separate entities; that they 
must be developed on independent lines; that one of them cannot be 
accepted as a substitute for another; that we have no right to assume 
that one of them can be developed through exercise in another; and 
that the degree of development of one cannot be estimated by the 
degree of development of another. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to enter into a discussion con- 
cerning the relative value of the different phases of language work from 
an academic point of view. However, speaking from the popular 
standpoint, it is perfectly safe to say not only that written English 
takes the first rank in language, but that the development of the power 
to write ranks first among all subjects taught in the elementary school. 
As the power to express one’s thoughts in correct and readable language 
has not been exalted by our own people alone, but by those of other 
countries as well, the idea cannot be looked upon as a mere fad, but 
must rest upon a real basis of some kind or another. And that basis, 
it seems to me, is not that the people desire to fit their children for a 
literary career, but the fact that written language constitutes the only 
popular means of judging what the elementary school is doing for the 
child. Nor is this view to be stamped as narrow; for even in the 
highest educational circles the feeling has been developing that written 
language is not merely what it stands for in the elementary school cur- 
riculum — one-third of one of a dozen branches — but that it is largely 
representative of the character of the training that the child has 
received as a whole; that it is a general manifestation not only of 
knowledge of English, but of knowledge in general, and not only of 
knowledge, but of thought power, logic, understanding, taste, senti- 
ment, precision, and so on, and so on; that it is, in fact, as I have 
already expressed it, the barometer of elementary education; and to the 
extent to which that barometer rises will rise the confidence in our 
educators. 

But the popular demand for improvement in expression does not 
run counter to the new ideals. On the contrary, the development of 
the art of expression is a cardinal principle in the new education; and 
this has been manifested in practice by the fact that the most attention 
has been given to expression —not only in the manual arts, but in 
English as well —in the schools in charge of the most radical edu- 
cators. In consequence of this attitude toward English on the part of 
progressive educators, and in view of the fact that the general educa- 
tional trend is progressive, composition, in its various phases, has been 
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for many years prosecuted with vigor in some communities, and has 
received a fair amount of attention in most of the others; and still the 
people continue to complain, not without justice, that the English in 
our schools is lamentably weak. 

But why has this increase in effort failed to lead to a more decided 
improvement? This again may be explained by the fact that the 
higher ideal has not been accompanied by a specific demand for better 
results. In truth, the initial steps have not yet been taken to arrive 
at a basis upon which a higher demand could be formulated. Before 
we can make a genuine effort to get what we want, we must, in the 
first instance, know what we want, and we must also know how much 
we can get. But in written language no one is able to express in terms 


what we have had, or what we have now, or what we can get, as no 


attempt has ever been made — except, perhaps, the test upon which this 
article is based — to make out a statement of the actual conditions. 

And how may this lack of definiteness be accounted for? The 
explanation here also is near at hand. The radical educators have not 
even attempted to develop any standards, because they do not believe 
that power can be demonstrated by means of tests. True to their 
creed, they have simply adhered to the motto that we learn to do by 
doing, and have forged ahead confident in the belief that their methods 
would make it all right in the end. 

But if the radicals have done nothing in this direction, those who 
have retained their faith in measurable results have done even worse 
than nothing, for they have actually stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of genuine standards by labcring under artificial and spurious 
ones, which are not only too low, but positively deluding. They have 
gradually come to recognize, it is true, that the art of expression must 
be fostered in school; but they have made the great mistake of over- 
looking the fact that the development of the power of expression does 
not simply represent a new chapter in an old and familiar book, but a 
new and independent subject, which must follow a course of its own. 

As a result of this error, the introduction of the art of expression 
into the curriculum has not been followed by an independent demand 
for the development of the power of expression, but has simply been 
treated in the light of another addition to technical grammar. The 
truth of this assertion is illustrated by the fact that the typical examin- 
ation paper in English to-day represents a mixture of everything that is 
known inside of the school as “language,” of which the art of expression 

_isone. And what is wrong with this? Nothing beyond the fact that 
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under an arrangement of this kind it is possible to roll up class averages 
of eighty to ninety per cent in language where the art of expression 
—or language as the term is commonly understood outside of school — 
is ina most deplorable state. This was abundantly demonstrated by 
my own test, which, as a pure and simple test of the power of expres- 
sion, caused the utter collapse of all structures that had been arti- 
ficially propped up by technical grammar and all kinds of devices 
under the sun. 

I do not wish to be understood by this as casting a vote against 
the study of technical grammar in the elementary school. Indeed, I 
do not see how the teacher can guide her pupils in their composition 
work without a reference to grammar. But I do wish to impress the 
fact that grammar — 7.e., from the standpoint of composition — is merely 
one of any number of forces that aid in the development of the power 
of expression, and cannot be looked upon asa substitute for, or a gauge of, 
the ability to write. And what is true of grammar, from this particular 
point of view, is equally true of everything else included under lan- 
guage in the elementary school course. In a word, the only test of 
the power of expression is a test of the power of expression, and, in the 
interest of progress in practical English, composition should be exam- 
ined as a thing apart. 

But this does not mean that composition is from this time on to 
run riot in our schools. In fact, if I had the say in the matter, I 
should not set aside any more time for language in toto than is now 
devoted to it. Nor is any fault to be found with the ways and means 
at present employed by our most svfecessful teachers, which are 
deserving of detailed discussion. The sum and substance of the 
matter is this, that satisfactory results in the art of expression can be 
obtained by devoting not more than forty-five to fifty minutes a day 
to language, including everything now taught under that caption, and 
that failure to produce a certain minimum of power within that limit 
of time must be attributed to a weakness in the teaching — not neces- 
sarily in the teaching of English alone, but possibly in the whole round 
of teaching. 

Space will not permit me to continue this line of discussion into other 
elementary-school branches; but I shall show in closing that, as in 
arithmetic and language, so in the training of teachers, the shortcom- 
ings have been due to a failure to discriminate between knowledge and 
power, and a confusion of means and ends. In a word, the mistake 
has here been made of accepting a knowledge of psychology and pedagogy, 
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which must be classed among the means to the end, as the equivalent 
of the power to teach, which is the real end of training. Psychology 
and pedagogy do not in themselves constitute more than mere memory 
studies, so that they come within the domain of that lower area in 
which the weakest may meet the strongest on the same footing, a cir- 
cumstance which renders possible a condition similar to that what was 
found in arithmetic and language, namely, ninety per cent in knowledge 
of pedagogy and ten per cent in the power to teach. 

If we recognize that the supreme end of pedagogy is the develop- 
ment of the power to teach, or the power to develop power in the pupil, 
and that this power must be regarded as the one specific energy capable 
of driving the educational wheels, then we must look upon the 
knowledge possessed by the teacher, whether of psychology, pedagogy, 
history, literature, or what not, merely as her store of raw material, in 
which the energy is pent up in a latent state. Under these circum- 
stances, the problem of training becomes simply the problem of devel- 
oping the greatest amount of energy out of a given amount of raw 
material. And the keynote to development is exactly the same in the 
mental as it has been in the physical world. In the latter, progress 
has been brought about by overcoming the difficulties of one task and 
following that task with a more difficult one,,and so on, until the 
apparently impossible of half a century’ago has come to be mere child’s 
play to-day. In education, to begin with, it would simply be neces- 
sary to see that the school in our block shall develop as much power in 
its pupils as is developed in,the school around the corner, and next to 
see that the school around the corner shall develop as much power as 
the school across the river, etc., etc. 

However, continuous progress in education cannot be secured through 
manufactured laws of teaching, any more than progress in engineering 
can be brought about through manufactured laws of physics, but de- 
pends, first, upon the recognition of a law of nature, which must be 
accepted as a common basis of calculation, namely, the capacity of the 
human mind to develop power, and, secondly, upon an advance in the 
minimum demand to keep pace with our ability to eliminate waste, 7.c., 
with our ability to generate more and more power with a given amount 
of raw material. But what can be secured through man-made laws, in 
any locality to-day, at a moment’s notice, and by a trifling additional 
expense, is a system of supervision based upon the recognition of the 
fundamental law. What such a system implies will be discussed in 
my next article. J. M. Rice. 






















THE RUSSO-JAPANESE IMBROGLIO. 


THE war clouds seem to be looming up large on the Far Eastern 
horizon, and, sooner or later in the course of the evolution of time, they 
are bound to burst into a deluge of human blood on the expanse of the 
Yalu Sea —the theatre of modern naval warfare. Russia and Japan 
have both been preparing themselves for this eventuality for some time 
past. This great war may be deferred to some more or less remote date, 
either through the skill of diplomacy and statesmanship or out of the 
sheer financial embarrassments of the two opponents; but it is inevitable 
for reasons which will occupy our attention in the following pages. 

The famous will of Peter the Great of Russia in regard to the reali- 
zation of his dream of a Slavonic world-empire embracing the vast con- 
tinent of Asia has been acting as the motive power of the Czar’s Gov- 
ernment and guiding its course during the last century. Ceaseless activity 
in all directions, whether in participating in the partition of Poland, in 
snatching away the Northeastern provinces from Turkey, or in absorbing 
khanate after khanate in Central Asia, has been the remarkable charac- 
teristic of this policy. The extension of the ever-increasing Empire of 
the White Czar has been going on like the expansion of an inland sea, 
whose waters overflowing its banks rush in every direction and cover 
simultaneously large areas on all sides. Russia’s forward policy in its 
early stages was characterized by warlike exploits; but, having learned 
a wholesome lesson from the last Russo-Turkish war, she took a leaf out 
of Great Britain’s book and began to achieve laurels by her masterly 
activity in the field of shrewd diplomacy and profound statesmanship. 
Thus, during a long spell of peace extending over a quarter of a century, 
she has been enabled to develop the resources of the country, establish 
new industries, and connect the remotest points of Europe and Asia by 
railway and telegraph lines, thereby extending and consolidating her 
mighty empire. 

During the last twenty-five years, while Russia has been thus engaged 
in the acquisition of her peaceful victories, Japan, a mere child of yester- 
day in regard to her national entity in the modern sense of the word, 
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has been trying to cast off her infantile pinafore and put on the dress of 
the full-grown modern European lady, in order to be introduced into civil- 
ized society and admitted into the comity of great nations. In order to 
qualify herself for this honor, Japan has striven hard. She has sent 
her sons to far-off lands — England, France, Germany, America, and 
Switzerland — to learn what is best in these various countries of military 
and naval science, of mechanical and engineering arts, and of industrial 
and commercial methods as applied in the Western world. In early 
days the Japanese were known and dreaded by their neighbors as bold 
and adventurous seamen; but for more than two centuries previous to 
the revolution of 1868, the national seclusion enforced by the Shoguns 
of the Takugawa dynasty had stifled all maritime enterprise. It was 
not until 1877 that Japan seriously entered upon the acquisition of 
modern fighting ships. In short, never before in the history of the 
world was a navy brought into being so rapidly as that of Japan. Simul- 
taneously she worked with ceaseless energy in the organization of her 
army and in perfecting the theoretical and practical science of war, and 
left no stone unturned to attain the highest military standard. At 
military manceuvres and on the parade grounds the earnestness, the 
zeal, and the accuracy with which every small detail of drill duty was 
performed, both by officers and men, could not fail to fill the spectators 
with wonder. Truly, there is no parallel case in the annals of the 
world of a nation, steeped to the lips in ignorance and superstition, so 
suddenly casting off her old shackles and becoming filled with new ideas 
entirely unlike the traditional ones. Nay, the Japanese, in their desire 
for a change of institutions and laws, even went so far as to send a com- 
mission to the various centres of light and learning in Europe and Amer- 
ica, in order to consult the savants upon the subject of religion, and to 
find which of the known religions and cults, from monotheism to atheism, 
was most compatible with the spirit of progress and civilization and 
best suited for adoption as a state religion by Japan. They collected 
the views of the great thinkers of the world; and, finding the preponder- 
ance of opinion in favor of non-interference in religious matters, they 
adopted the same policy for their own nation. 

The closer contact between the East and the West since the middle 
of the nineteenth century has brought to light the terrible fact of the 
existence of teeming millions of the Mongolian race, amounting to about 
one-fourth of the human family, full of energy and power of endurance, 
occupying a vast region of the globe, and possessing a continuous and 
unbroken civilization with historic records dating from four thousand 
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years back. 
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This discovery has filled with apprehension the minds of 


the far-seeing statesmen of Europe, and they have dreaded the approach, 
in the not very distant future, of a coming “Yellow Peril”; for in the 


life of nations centuries, they argue, count but as days. 


The very 


thought that a compact mass of humanity, like the Chinese, comprising 
four hundred million units, might become seized with the modern idea 
of progress and conquest in industrial, commercial, and political domains, 
and might oust the Caucasian races from the dominant position they 


are now occupying, was too dreadful to contemplate. 


This very dread 


of the reserved energy and the cumulative forces of the Celestial Empire 
made Russia, which had thousands of miles of territory coterminous with 
that of the Chinese, suffer humiliation on many an occasion at the hands 
of John Chinaman concerning insignificant land disputes in the neigh- 


borhood of Mongolia and Kashgar. 


The Japanese, quick-witted as they are, soon perceived in this Euro- 
pean apprehension of a coming “ Yellow Peril” an ominous symptom of 
a fast-approaching “ White Peril,” fraught with far-reaching consequences 


upon the fate of the yellow race. 


They recalled the wise words of an 


Eastern sage: “O philosopher, fear the man that is afraid of thee, though 


thou possessest power to defeat him a hundred times. 


The reason the 


serpent thrusts its sting into the shepherd’s foot is that it is afraid lest 


he should crush its head with a stone.” 


The Japanese realized that the 


yellow race, embracing Chinese, Japanese, and Coreans, though numeri- 
cally very strong, was devoid of all the advantages that modern civiliza- 
tion confers, and was not, after all, strong enough to withstand the 
inroad of the white races of the West, which, though not numerically 
formidable, were armed with highly developed intellects, with the fruits 
of the recently discovered sciences, and with the deadliest weapons of 


war, and were therefore, in fact, all-powerful. 
situation aright. 


tralasia was a British possession. 


And they gauged the 


Indications of the “White Peril” befalling the yellow 
race were not wanting to strengthen in the minds of the shrewd Japan- 
ese their suspicion of aggression on the part of a Europe armed to the 
teeth. There was hardly an island in the Indian Archipelago which did 
not belong to one or another of the maritime nations of Europe. Aus- 


The memory of the opium war that 


was waged against China by a most Christian nation, namely, Great 
Britain, contributed its share to warn the Japanese to set their house in 
order. Then came another warning in the form of the annexation of 


Burmah by England and of Tonquin by France in 1885. 
events were taking place in quick succession, the Japanese were work- 
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ing hard to regenerate the nation and organize the military and naval 
forces of the country. 

But the last and most terrible warning that the Japanese received, 
and one which proved to be too much for even the long-suffering patience 
of the hardly grown-up Empire of the Rising Sun, was in May, 1891, 
when the Czar Alexander III issued a ukase commanding the construc- 
tion of the Siberian railway. This intelligence came upon Japan like a 
thunderbolt from the blue, and entirely upset her equanimity. It was 
evident that the Czar, in issuing the ukase, had no other object in view 
than to reach, through the then projected Siberian railway line, the Yalu 
Sea, where Russia could have an ice-free harbor all the year round. 
The Japanese foresaw that a dangerous avalanche was coming upon the 
island empire, sliding down the northern slopes of Siberia, slowly but 
surely crushing every obstacle in its course, jeopardizing the national 
existence of Japan, and destroying all hope of the unification of the yel- 
low race. This view of the situation was more than confirmed by the 
fact of the rapprochement which took place between Russia and France 
in the same year, 1891, and which was demonstrated to the world at 
large by the visit of the French fleet to Kronstadt the same summer. 
This peculiar cohesion between autocracy and democracy was interpreted 
in Japan to signify the fact that the Government of the Czar had cleverly 
secured the pecuniary resources of France to draw upon, in order to push 
on with the greatest possible haste the construction of the Siberian rail- 
way, and thus connect the metropolis of all the Russias with the remotest 
corner of Asia. The dual alliance implied also the possibility of the 
codperation of France and Russia in the Far East, for the colonial inter- 
ests of France were growing fast in the southern provinces of the Chinese 
Empire. Further, two years had hardly elapsed before the French fleet 
blockaded the capital of Siam and France annexed all the territory on 
the left bank of the river Mekong. These incidents exasperated the 
Japanese, and they resolved to act with all possible promptness and as- 
sert their national individuality. They determined to raise against the 
Russian tide a wall stronger than the famous old wall of China, and to 
put a check upon the uncurbed ambition of the European nations in Far 
Eastern regions. The task, though herculean, was resolved on, and the 
Japanese began to work at it with downright earnestness. 

The problem that presented itself for speedy solution to Japanese 
statesmanship was threefold: First, it was deemed necessary that cir- 
cumstances and means should be created by which the machinery for the 
unification and regeneration of the entire yellow family, comprising 
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Chinese, Japanese, and Coreans, should be set in motion. Secondly, it 
was decided that this work of unification should be carried out under 
the supervision and leadership of Japan, that the pivot of all Far-Eastern 
politics should be fixed at Tokio, the metropolis of the Empire of the 
Rising Sun, and that the Mikado should become the common centre of 
attraction for the entire Mongolian system, to which all the forces of 
Pan-Mongolianism should draw the greater and lesser bodies of political 
satellites and keep them in perpetual revolution round that centre. 
Thirdly, it was contemplated to ward off the dangers of the approaching 
“White Peril” by carrying out the above programme. 

All this was something like the scheme of Prince Bismarck in re- 
gard to the unification of the heterogeneous elements of the German 
states, after they had been freed from the Austrian yoke, into the com- 
pact entity of the German Empire under the leadership of Prussia. The 
Japanese statesmen adopted the same policy toward China that was util- 
ized by Prince Bismarck in 1866 toward Austria. Prussia, it will be 
remembered, fought against Austria, and by defeating her at Sadowa 
released the German states from the control of that country, which had 
been using them as mere tools for her own interests; but by treating 
Austria, after her defeat, most leniently, Prussia made of her a friend, 
destined to become a stanch ally of the German Empire that was to be. 

The hermit empire of the Corean peninsula, owing to its geographi- 
cal contiguity to its powerful neighbors, had been enjoying for centuries 
the peculiar privilege of the dual guardianship of China and Japan over 
its political destinies. It was something like playing at see-saw between 
the two guardians, both moving up and down alternately — now the in- 
fluence of Japan predominating over Corea, and anon that of China. In 
1894 it happened that the Chinese Government had greater control 
over Corean affairs than Japan. This fact, to put it mildly, afforded 
Japan an excuse for picking a quarrel with China, and she took time by 
the forelock. The misgovernment of China in Corea became the burn- 
ing question of the day, and the Japanese press made the welkin ring 
with Corean grievances and with cries for reform. So in July, 1894, 
war was declared by the Empire of the Rising Sun against the Empire 
of the Son of Heaven. When the conflict between the giant and the 
dwarf took place, the whole civilized world became, so to speak, specta- 
tors, and awaited the result with bated breath. It was not long before 
the irony of fate reversed the case, and the giant became the dwarf and 
the dwarf became the giant. On September 15 a crushing defeat was 
inflicted at Ping-yang-yung, in Corea, upon the hitherto dreaded warriors 
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of the Celestial Empire, and the date became a red-letter day in the na- 
tional calendar of Japan. Within a week after this glorious victory the 
well-equipped fleet of China was destroyed in an engagement that lasted 
only a few hours. By the beginning of October not a Chinese soldier 
was left on the soil of Corea, and the Imperial Japanese troops were 
chasing the fleeing Chinese on the mainland of the Liaotung Peninsula. 

The Mikado’s warriors went on marching victoriously in every direc- 
tion. In May, 1895, matters reached the climax, and the object long 
coveted by the Japanese nation fell into the hollow of her hand. She 
occupied the Liaotung Peninsula, and became the mistress of the Yalu 
Sea. The time for peace negotiations arrived, and the terms of indem- 
nity in money and territory were discussed. This was the triumphant 
moment for Japan, because she was now in a position to carry out in 
its entirety her original programme, for which she had waged war against 
her own kith and kin. She was now in a position to annex the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, thereby shutting the door forever in Russia’s face and 
preventing her from gaining an entrance into Chinese waters. She 
could then gather the Chinese and Corean nations under her fostering 
care by bringing them into line with modern progress, and would thus 
become the saviour of the Orient from the impending “White Peril.” 
Accordingly, the most important clause in the treaty of peace, and the 
one on which Japan laid the greatest stress, was the cession to her of 
the Liaotung Peninsula by China. But, alas! man proposes and God 
disposes. It was the cruel irony of fate that the victories of Japan has- 
tened the very calamity she desired thereby to avert. 

At the time the Chino-Japanese war was in full swing, Russia lost 
her peace-loving sovereign, Alexander III, as well as her veteran states- 
man, M. De Giers. The young Czar, Nicholas II, came to the throne, 
and Prince Labanoff became the new Chancellor of the Russian Empire. 
This great statesman, who took Prince Bismarck for his ideal and who 
received from contact with him considerable diplomatic training, had 
not shown any particular brightness or energy at Vienna, whence he was 
summoned to preside over the affairs of the Russian Empire. But, 
owing to favorable circumstances and the responsibility of the post, with 
freedom of action owing to the removal of the capricious interference of 
Alexander III and to the inexperience of the young Czar, he exhibited 
marvellous energy and extraordinary genius in playing his part upon the 
stage of world politics. In the short period of eighteen months he did 
for Russia what had not been achieved by any minister before him in as 
many years. Prior to the Franco-German war of 1870 the centre of 
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world politics was Paris, whence it was removed to Berlin by Bis- 
marck. It was through the masterful genius of Prince Labanoff that 
the gravitation of higher politics was shifted from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg, where it now rests. When he took the affairs of the empire into 
his hands, the situation was grave and demanded the highest skill on 
the part of Russian statesmanship. In the Near East “ perfidious Albion ” 
was suspected to be egging on the Armenians to revolt against Turkey, 
in the hope of creating an autonomous Armenia as a buffer state against 
the Russian advance toward the Valley of the Euphrates; while in the 
Far East victoridus Japan’s occupation of the Liaotung Peninsula and 
her insistence upon the cession of that province to her by China were 
ominous signs of trouble. 

The certainty that to delay, under these circumstances, would be 
tantamount to ruin moved Prince Labanoff to act with dauntless cour- 
age, and to bring all the resources of his inexhaustible genius to bear 
upon the situation in order to prevent the expansion of the empire from 
being arrested. So the Russian statesman, with almost miraculous 
ingenuity, brought all the apparently irreconcilable Powers of Europe 
into line, united them against the dark designs of England in the Near 
East, and with the codperation of France and Germany lodged an unam- 
biguous protest against the acquisition of the Liaotung Peninsula by 
Japan. British statesmanship, being at its wits’ end, made a sorry fig- 
ure both in the Near and in the Far East, and, in spite of all its profes- 
sions of friendship for Japan, left her at the critical moment in the 
lurch. The national aspirations of Japan had been nipped in the bud. 
Japan took this diplomatic defeat, at the height of the triumph of her 
victorious arms, with philosophic calm. She devoted the moderate sum 
of money received from China to increasing her army and navy, and 
deferred to some future time the clash of arms with Russia. She felt, 
moreover, that she had given China a good lesson, which she hoped 
would arouse her from her lethargy and ignorance and induce her to fall 
in with her enlightened neighbor in shaping the common destiny of 
the yellow race. 

When China, which had been long dreaded and considered as a 
solid mass of virile humanity impervious to all outside influences, 
proved in reality to be incapable of resistance to the rude impact of the 
plucky Japanese, the ambitions of the Western Powers were greatly 
stimulated. A deal was made between the three high contracting allies; 
spheres of influence were marked out on the map; and the very end for 

which the Chino-Japanese war was undertaken was defeated. In order 
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to get the Japanese troops out of Chinese territory with all possible 
speed, the Czar became the protector of the dominions of the Son of 
Heaven, stood as security for the Chinese loan to pay off the war indem- 
nity, and proclaimed to the world at large the sacred doctrine of the in- 
tegrity of the Celestial Empire. But the high contracting parties to the 
secret deal in regard to the division of Chinese territory among them- 
selves had to wait for two years before the opportunity for the appropria- 
tion of their self-allotted “spheres” presented itself. It was in the 
autumn of 1897, when the German Emperor was preaching the gospel 
of the world-empire of Germany and was asking the Reichstag to vote 
for the extension of the navy, that two German missionaries were very 
opportunely and conveniently massacred at Yen-chao-fu in Shantung, in 
the bay of Kiao-chao. There was at the time a little dispute also 
about monetary matters between the Fatherland and the Government of 
Hayti. With one stroke of policy his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
William, gained three points in one day. On November 14, 1897, 
while in the Orient German marines were occupying the port of Kiao- 
chao, in the Occident another German naval officer was receiving money- 
bags from the Haytian Government at the threat of bombardment; and 
this glorious double achievement of the German navy impressed the 
Reichstag so convincingly that it voted without demur $125,000,000 
for the naval programme. Thus did the Emperor break the ice in refer- 
ence to the partition of the Chinese Empire. 

It is interesting to note the difference in methods adopted by Ger- 
many and Russia in regard to the scramble after Chinese territory. 
Germany, who led the way, went with her “mailed fist” to seize upon 
Kiao-chao to turn it into a Chinese Gibraltar for the German fleet and 
a Chinese Hamburg for German commerce; while Russia, full of com- 
passion for her afflicted ward, acquired through her clever diplomacy 
Port Arthur and Talienwan — to prevent which acquisition the Chino- 
Japanese war was fought — under the title of usufruct. These German 
and Russian coups coming in rapid succession upset the equanimity of 
the British cabinet. They yelled and shouted, and some of the lesser 
lights of the Salisbury ministry even went so far as to declare that they 
would maintain the integrity of the Chinese Empire at all costs, even at 
the cost of war; but in vain. 

The years 1898 and 1899 were characterized by the overwhelming 
demands made upon China by the European Powers, which wrung all 
sorts of concessions from her. This extraordinary procedure of encroach- 
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wit of the veteran statesman, Li Hung Chang, set the scholars of China, 
who from time immemorial had been accustomed to regard all outsiders 
as “foreign devils,” thinking. The Boxer rising of 1900 was the re- 
sult. It would not be surprising if Russia, too, had a hand in foment- 
ing that conflagration ; for the Siberian railway was approaching its com- 
pletion, and the time was ripe for pouncing upon Manchuria before Japan 
could complete her naval and military programme. The Boxer rising, 
the siege of the Legations in Peking, and the despatch of troops by the 
Western Powers are recent events. 

There are two things closely connected with the Boxer rising of 1900 
which have a direct bearing upon the present tension between Russia 
and Japan, and therefore demand special attention. The first point is 
that the Japanese, who were much enamored by the glamour of European 
civilization, had now their first opportunity of freely mixing with Euro- 
pean soldiers. But the conduct of some of the European soldiers toward 
helpless Chinese men and women was anything but worthy of civilized 
people, and caused the Japanese to modify their opinions a great deal. 
They reflected upon the terrible fate awaiting their race if Europeans 
were allowed to get the upper hand in the Flowery Kingdom. They 
therefore made up their minds to resist such a calamity with all their 
might and main, and even to risk their national existence, as soon as 
they were ready, to ward it off from their brethren. The second point 
is that when other nations sent their troops to China in 1900, Russia 
sent her troops too. When the Boxer rising had been suppressed and 
peace and order prevailed in the Chinese Empire, all the Powers with- 
drew their troops from China, excepting Russia, which only shifted her 
soldiers from one part of the Chinese Empire to another, and, keeping 
her Cossack regiments near at hand, began to blackmail China right and 
left. 

Great Britain — which at the time was engaged in a deadly war in 
South Africa, from the effects of which she seems even yet paralyzed — 
seeing her position in the Orient undermined by Russian activity, first 
made overtures to Germany by submitting her claims in the Yangtse 
valley, but, finding the good-will of the Emperor of little practical avail, 
fell back upon Japan, and in 1901 contracted a defensive alliance with 
her. England went even a little further, and evacuated the port of 
Wei-hai-wei, which she had taken over from Japan in order to keep 
watch over Russian movements across the bay at Port Arthur, setting a 
good example for Russia to follow suit. Russia, however, did not budge 
an inch, either at the threat of an Anglo-Japanese alliance or at Eng- 
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land’s gracious evacuation of Wei-hai-wei. She has evidently taken 
another leaf out of England’s book, and wants to remain in Manchuria 
as England has done in Egypt, in spite of all her solemn promises to 
the world to evacuate it. The fact of the matter is that Russia, since 
she obtained a footing on Chinese territory, has not relaxed her hold on 
it, but, on the contrary, because it is her intention to stay there, has 
erected fortifications, has accumulated supplies of food and war material, 
has massed troops, and has collected a strong fleet. Moreover, she has 
been meddling in the affairs of the hermit empire of Corea ever since 
the conclusion of the Chino-Japanese war, and is never tired of intrigu- 
ing with the statesmen of that country and scaring the life out of the 
Mikado’s Government. 

Thus has been developing during the last nine years this Russo- 
Japanese imbroglio, which threatens to culminate in one of the bloodiest 
wars of modern times. It must now be clear to the reader that the 
causes of dispute between Russia and Japan are of a permanent nature, 
of gradual growth, and of irreconcilable character, and that war between 
these nations is apparently inevitable. While it may not come off in 
the immediate future, it seems unavoidable, for Russia has gradually 
acquired a position which has made her the mistress of the situation in 
the Far East, and she is not willing to be dislodged from her enviable 
position without resistance. On the other hand, whether Corea and 
Manchuria be released from the clutches of Russia or be left in her ever- 
lasting grip is a question of life and death to Japan. 

There are two questions which now force themselves upon our atten- 
tion: First, will war between Russia and Japan be averted for good if 
Russia sticks to Manchuria and waives her claims upon Corea, leaving 
Japan a free hand in the latter country? This is, in fact, the trump 
card in the hands of Russia’s diplomacy, and in the last resort she will 
make use of it to extricate herself from this entanglement if the war 
party does not get the upper hand in the council of the Czar. Perhaps 
her delay in coming out with this proposal may be a trick to tire the 
patience of Japan and make her accept what Russia would only reluct- 
antly yield to her in the end. This arrangement would be a sort of 
compromise for the time being and would deprive Japan of a casus belli 
for the present; but the larger question of the safety of the yellow race 
would remain unsolved. In the event of such a policy being adopted, 
the diplomacy of Japan would be employed in arousing China from her 
slumber to become her ally and to prepare for a defence against a com- 
moon enemy. So, if Russia, provided she continues progressing without 
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interruption, should become all-powerful in the future, the two Mon- 
golian Powers would be capable of joining issue with her. The second 
question is: Are the two combatants ready for the conflict if it comes 
off now? What is their relative military, naval, and financial strength 
on the spot, and what will be the possible effect of this war upon the 
combatants, as well as on the world at large? 

There is no doubt that both Russia and Japan have been preparing 
for this eventuality for several years. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that Russia has at present in Chinese waters a powerful fleet, al- 
most equal to the Japanese fleet in tonnage, speed, armament of ships, 
and armor. She has also been storing Welsh coal, like Japan, for six 
years. As to the Russian army on the spot, ever since Port Arthur 
was snatched from the victorious Japanese, Russian troopships and 
transports have been landing men, arms, and supplies in Chinese terri- 
tory; and the Siberian Railway as soon as completed also began to pour 
its swarm of soldiers into the Orient. Russia has thus collected, as re- 
port goes, 400,000 troops in the Far East, to oppose which the Mikado 
has 500,000 trained soldiers ready to be mobilized at any moment. In 
regard to the possible effects of the war upon the rival nations, to begin 
with, the navies of both countries will be crippled, if at least one of 
them is not completely wiped out of existence. The clock of their 
progress will be set back at least a quarter of a century ; for it is difficult 
to believe that Russia, under the present circumstances, can conquer 
the island empire and dictate terms at Tokio, or vice versa. Japan pos- 
sesses a decided advantage over her opponent in having the base of 
operations and supply close by, while Russia will have to bring every- 
thing from across the continent — a necessity which will tell heavily 
upon her sinews of war. She will no longer remain a dominant Power, 
as she is now, in reference to world politics. If she should not come 
off best in the fight, it may be that this war will turn out the beginning 
of the end of the Russian Empire in the Far East, for an active anti-for- 
eign agitation is going on within China itself, under the auspices of the 
famous San-ho-hui, or Society of Triple Harmony, from which emanated 
the Boxers who figured so prominently during the events of 1900. The 
following extract from its circular inviting members to attend the meet- 
ing to be convened on the twenty-fifth day of the Second Moon is 
rather suggestive: “In these days the hearts of all people are ill at ease 
because foreigners are everywhere seizing our inheritance. . . . We are 
ground down in the dust. When shall we be delivered?” 

So it is possible that before the conclusion of the Japanese contest, 
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Russia may have to try conclusions with the Boxers of the Land of the 
Morning Calm. Her reverse in the East would also give an impetus to 
revolutionary societies to make matters warm for her at home. The 
general effect of the war upon Russia weuld be similar to that of the 
South African war upon England, if not worse, so that both these coun- 
tries would be on a par for some time to come in the necessity for im- 
proving their condition. Politically, Germany would then become the 
first Power in the world, and the commercial supremacy would be 
shared between Germany and the United States. France, the ally of 
Russia, would be of little avail to her in the Orient, for the people of 
the republic would not allow their Government to participate in a con- 
flict in the Far East while Germany remained neutral. The interest of 
the United States in China is merely commercial; and to maintain an 
open door in Manchuria, which would be equally advantageous to other 
countries, would not warrant Secretary Hay in involving this country 
in a war in far Asiatic regions. However, the moral support of this 
country in favor of Japan would not be without its value against Rus- 
sian breach of faith. 

Of course, there is another alternative by which this war could be 
avoided for a long time to come, and Russia could be ousted from Man- 
churia. If England would only join Japan and China seriously, and 
present an unambiguous ultimatum to Russia demanding the evacuation 
of Manchuria, following Russia’s own example of 1895, the latter coun- 
try would be obliged to give in. But the difficulty is that England 
made a so-called railway convention with Russia in 1899, in which all 
the territory outside the great Wall of China was recognized as within 
the Russian sphere. The real fact is that England has not the slightest 
intention of helping her ally. On the contrary, she has already em- 
barked on a fishing excursion in troubled waters; that is, she has resolved 
to conquer Thibet while Russia and Japan are at loggerheads in the Far 
East, and also to take advantage of the troubled situation in the Near 
East by bringing under her direct control the tribal states of Southern 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf, to accomplish which Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India, made a tour in that region the other day. 

But there is yet another difficulty which faces Russia and Japan at 
present, and that is the disturbed condition existing in the financial 
world. The late South African war has rendered the monetary situation 
in England precarious, as is plainly evidenced by the fact that the mo- 
ment Japan broached in her desperation the question of a Japanese loan, 
there was a panic on the London money market. On the other hand, 
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the present friendly attitude of France toward England and Italy would 
add to the difficulty of any speedy subscription to a Russian loan to be 
floated in Paris. It would seem, therefore, that the question of finances 
may act as a curb upon the war passions of both countries. It is appar- 
ent, however, from the flying visit to Paris of Count Lamsdorff, the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and from the exuberance of cordiality 
between the Kaiser and the Czar exhibited at their recent meetings at 
Wiesbaden and Darmstadt, coupled with the lionization of the German 
marines by the Russians at Vladivostock some time ago, that Russia is 
endeavoring by these means to conceal her financial difficulties in order 
to browbeat Japan. She intends to force her to accept the Russian ~- 
terms by a demonstration of the solidarity of the Triple Alliance of 
1895, while the chaotic conditions prevailing in England render that 
country unable to stand by Japan in her emergency. 

In conclusion, we are compelled to reaffirm that, in spite of all indi- 
cations to the contrary, the popular feeling in China and Japan is so 
thoroughly aroused to the danger confronting the yellow race that it 
may at any moment pass beyond the control of statesmanship and diplo- 
macy; and if Russia persists in her interference in Corea and refuses to 
evacuate Manchuria, this moment may soon arrive. 

MUHAMMAD BARAKATULLAH. 





INTERNATIONAL CHESS TOURNAMENTS. 


Much to the delight of the admirers of the royal game of chess, an 
international tournament is announced for next spring, the contest to 
take place in Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. The following eight 
foreign exponents have been invited: Dr. Lasker, Dr. Tarrasch, and 
Messrs. Maroczy, Tschigorin, Janowski, Schlechter, Burns, and Teich- 
man. There are also to be eight American players, of whom the follow- 
ing seven have already received invitations: Messrs. Pillsbury, Mar- 
shall, Napier, Showalter, Lipschutz, Hodges, and Barry. It is likely 
that all will accept. The tournament is to be a one-round affair, that 
is, each participant will play one game with every competitor; so that 
the contest will probably last about a month, or, to be more exact, from 
the middle of April to the middle of May. The tournament promises 
to be of particular interest; for, besides offering an opportunity to each 
competitor to excel in an exciting race, it will demonstrate what degree 
of success an American contingent can achieve against a formidable array 
of experts from abroad. 

The selection of European entries was not an easy task; but the com- 
mittee in charge acquitted itself very creditably. Players who had ex- 
celled in bygone years, but who had not been equally successful in more 
recent events, were not included in the list; nor were any invited whose 
successes had been but moderate. Only the star competitors in the 
most recent contests were selected; so that the list comprises the cham- 
pion of the world, the champions of Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Russia, and the foremost players of England and France. The Ameri- 
can contingent, apart from Pillsbury, contains but four entries of per- 
sons who have participated in previous international tournaments, 
namely, Messrs. Marshall, Napier, Showalter and Lipschutz. The 
others are débutants, at least so far as international tournaments are 
concerned, and their efforts will therefore be extremely interesting to 
follow, more particularly as the gentlemen in question have already 
given a creditable account of themselves in other competitions. 

An international tournament in which only the foremost exponents 
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of the game will be engaged, and which will involve an exciting race for 
supremacy, is sure to prove attractive. So long, at least, as the contest 
lasts and the ultimate outcome is in doubt, the interest will be wide- 
spread and intense. One feature of an international tournament is that 
the games produced are apt to be of high merit, thoroughly enjoyable, 
and often instructive to devotees of chess. Were it not for such advan- 
tages, costly affairs of this kind would not be arranged as frequently as 
they have been in recent years. 

To what extent an international tournament benefits the game and 
stimulates chess-playing can be forcibly illustrated by reference to past 
contests. Suffice it here to cite a few notable events, such as have po- 
tently influenced the game in this country, and contributed to bring it 
to its present stage of efficiency. The first of these was the New York 
tournament of 1857, won by Morphy, who soon after his victory started 
on his European tour, during which he defeated the foremost players of 
his time. Many factors served to enhance the splendor of his achieve- 
ment. His brilliancy of attack, his grandeur of conception, his won- 
derful blindfold play, and the series of victories won by him in rapid 
succession —the more remarkable because of the youthfulness of the 
player — were well adapted to make a profound impression; and the 
enthusiasm attending his brilliant, but unfortunately brief, career is 
unparalleled in the annals of the game. Among the tournaments that 
followed, the Paris contest of 1867 should be mentioned; for the winner, 
Kolisch, challenged Morphy, and it was hoped that the latter would 
again enter the field. As Kolisch, however, had not been successful in 
his contests with Paulsen and Anderssen, opponents whom Morphy had 
defeated, the American did not deem it necessary to renew his activity. 

Of the subsequent events, the London tournament of 1883 deserves 
attention. This contest was won by Zukertort in brilliant style, and 
fairly amazed the world of chess. Indeed, Zukertort’s performance in 
the tournament referred to stands unsurpassed; and whenever a bril- 
liant, decisive victory is achieved, followers of the game are in the habit 
of comparing it with the performance in the famous tournament of 1883. 
Incidentally, it should be mentioned that, during the sixteen years 
which elapsed between the Paris tournament of 1867 and the London 
contest of 1883, there were no fewer than eight international tourna- 
ments, whereas during the previous sixteen years, 7.e., from the London 
tournament of 1851 to the Paris contest of 1867, there had been but: 
one. 

Shortly after the London tournament of 1883, Steinitz came to this 
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country; and in 1886 a match was arranged between him and Zuker- 
tort, which Steinitz won. A few words should here be devoted to the 
remarkable career of the late champion, who, during his prolonged 
activity, so materially influenced the game abroad as well as in this 
country, and who, as player, critic, and instructor alike, made a lasting 
impression. 

Steinitz did not enter the arena —as Morphy had done —a full- 
fledged champion. On the contrary, he rose step by step, until he 
reached the championship, which he valiantly maintained for twenty- 
eight years. Nor was his play, however artistic, profound, and scien- 
tific it may have been, apt to arouse enthusiasm; for, instead of the 
brilliant, dashing attack, so conspicuous in Morphy’s methods, Steinitz’s 
tactics were conservative. In 1866, in a match with Anderssen, 
Steinitz won the championship of the world. Those who had been in- 
strumental in bringing about this match, foremost among whom was 
the late English Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell of Killowen, were 
more surprised than pleased at the result; for they did not like the new 
champion’s style of playing. Steinitz more firmly established his repu- 
tation by gaining well-merited victories at the Vienna international 
tournaments of 1873 and 1882, and by various other successful matches. 
His noteworthy achievements he ascribed largely to his method of play- 
ing, which he designated as the “modern school.” He was a student 
and an enthusiast, and, in the belief that a publication of his theories 
would benefit the game, he extensively promulgated the results of his 
researches. After he had made his home in this country, he went even 
further, and, in order to strengthen his case, endeavored to show short- 
comings in Morphy’s tactics, by trying to demonstrate that the Ameri- 
can’s efforts had been overestimated and that his style of playing — the 
so-called “old school” — could not be safely adopted against an im- 
proved defence. 

As might have been anticipated, these detracting articles led to con- 
troversies which sometimes became unnecessarily sharp, while, of course, 
they did not decide the question one way or the other. Naturally, 
these discussions did not tend to make Steinitz more popular, although 
they may have benefited the cause of chess; for players became inter- 
ested, and once more examined Morphy’s games, comparing them with 
the methods of Steinitz. At that time, the question of superiority lay 
between Morphy and Steinitz. Since then, it has successively been 
Morphy vs. Pillsbury, and Morphy vs. Lasker. Whenever an excep- 
tional success is achieved, whenever a brilliant star appears on the hori- 
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zon of chess, comparison with Morphy is sure to follow. Inasmuch as 
even persons not familiar with the game have manifested interest in 
this matter, it may not be out of place to cite the opinions of a few 
competent judges relative to the point at issue. 

Mr. James McConnell, of New Orleans, already a distinguished 
amateur at the time of Morphy, has had the privilege of contesting 
games with the latter, and also with practically all the leading players 
that have since appeared. Mr. McConnell unhesitatingly asserts that 
Morphy’s play impressed him more than that of any other master. The 
same opinion is expressed by Arnous de Rivitre, of Paris, who likewise 
met Morphy and his most distinguished successors. Among the other 
prominent adherents of the great American is the Russian champion 
Tschigorin. There are, however, many experts, as well as amateurs, 
who believe that Steinitz was correct. 

The more useful phase of Steinitz’s activity, however, may be found 
in his labors in behalf of the sixth American chess congress, which, as 
a matter of fact, was the only international tournament ever held in this 
country. Steinitz, who had had considerable experience in such con- 
tests, knew that while the local support would be fairly liberal, the 
contributions from without would probably be rather limited. He there- 
fore proposed to describe and annotate the games of the tournament, and 
to have the result published in book form. Five hundred copies were 
to be issued at a subscription price of $10. Steinitz himself was con- 
tent with a merely nominal sum in compensation for his very elaborate 
work on this book, the proceeds from which, as a matter of fact, pro- 
vided the bulk of the amount needed to defray the expenses of the 
contest. The tournament thus arranged was held in New York in 
1889, and proved a success so far as personal skill and the quality of 
the games were concerned. The showing of the American players, 
however, was somewhat disappointing. Only the sixth prize, won by 
Lipschutz, remained here, and even Lipschutz is not a native of this 
country. 

In 1893 another attempt was made to arrange an international tour- 
nament, which would have been very appropriate at the time because 
of the World’s Fair at Chicago. Unfortunately, however, the necessary 
amount could not be raised. Probably this circumstance was due to 
the failure of the American contingent in the previous contest; for the 
necessary enthusiasm was certainly lacking. Only one small contest 
took place, and this was easily won by Lasker, there being thirteen 
winning games, no losses, and no draws. The next year a similar tour- 
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nament was arranged, and it was won by Steinitz, who, however, was 
at that time no longer the champion, having meanwhile suffered defeat 
at the hands of Lasker. This did not end Steinitz’s eventful career, 
but it practically closed the period of his remarkable successes. The 
important matches in which he was engaged, his valuable and instruc- 
tive literary productions, his chess exhibitions, and his successful efforts 
in bringing about an international tournament in America — all these 
served to confer distinction upon the man and permanently to benefit 
the game, especially in this country. 

While actual enthusiasm did not prevail during the leadership of 
Steinitz, it was strongly aroused by the next tournament held, the so- 
called Hastings congress of 1895. It must be admitted that the Brook- 
lyn Chess Club showed an enterprising spirit when it decided to be 
represented in this tournament by Mr. Harry Nelson Pillsbury, a rising 
young player. At first, it was rather doubtful whether the entry would 
be accepted at all; and, when it was accepted, devotees of the game 
did not expect any particular success — indeed, it was believed that 
Pillsbury would not be able to cope with the formidable field arrayed 
against him. He not only held his own, however, but did more than 
that: he won first honors, actually surpassing the efforts of the foremost 
players of the day. The surprise at the result was immense. The 
Brooklyn Chess Club planned a reception in honor of its representative, 
and, at the suggestion of the Franklin Chess Club, it was decided to 
make the affair a national one. The ovation proved a memorable event, 
the addresses of notable speakers lending splendor to the occasion. As 
the nature and magnitude of Pillsbury’s victory were clearly enunciated 
at the time in the brilliant address of Dr. Persifor Frazer, a repetition of 
the principal facts stated therein may not be inappropriate. 

It was thirty-eight years after the famous victory of Morphy that 
Pillsbury once more gave extraordinary prestige to the cause of chess in 
America. In some respects, the circumstances attending the victory 
of the new champion furnished by America were similar to those under 
which the great game of 1857 was contested. Both Pillsbury and his 
distinguished opponent, Lasker, were young men, like their famous prede- 
cessors, Morphy and Von der Lasa. They both immediately achieved 
world-wide fame. In both cases, also, the men were pitted against the 
foremost players of their time, with the difference, however, that Mor- 
phy’s competitors comprised the fifteen best players of America, while 
those of Pillsbury included the twenty-one greatest experts in the world. 
Nor is this the only circumstance that enhances the splendor of Pills- 
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bury’s victory; for it should be remembered that he had to play twenty- 
one games “against as many masters,” while Morphy contested but 
eighteen games against four opponents. Again, while Morphy’s win- 
ning percentage was placed at 86, and Pillsbury’s at 79, the latter had to 
contest a greater number of games, and that with five times as many 
players as were engaged by his predecessor — players of comparatively 
higher ability than those which figured in the tournament of 1857, 
when the standard of chess, also, was not as high as it is to-day. In 
view of these circumstances, Pillsbury’s achievement in the contest 
referred to may justly be said to have eclipsed that of Morphy. 

So much for the victory of Pillsbury, which led to an unprecedented 
activity in American chess. The annual cable contest with Great Brit- 
ain for the Sir George Newnes trophy was inaugurated soon thereafter, 
and was shortly followed by the college cable match (Columbia, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Yale vs. Oxford and Cambridge) for the Isaac 
L. Rice trophy 





also an annual affair. Even a parliamentary cable 
match was subsequently arranged. A national correspondence chess 
association, named in honor of Pillsbury, was also formed; and this asso- 
ciation now embraces more than one thousand members and arranges 
successful and interesting contests. Pillsbury participated in most of 
the subsequent international tournaments, in which he acquitted him- 
self very creditably. In the marvellous blindfold exhibitions given by 
him he sometimes played twenty to twenty-two games simultaneously, 
creating a genuine sensation everywhere. Nevertheless, the brilliant 
performance at Hastings surpassed his subsequent efforts in international 
tournaments. 

From the foregoing, it becomes manifest that international tourna- 
ments have benefited chess in this country, and it may be asserted with 
equal truth that such events have also stimulated the game abroad, as, 
for example, in England, Germany, Hungary, Russia, and various other 
countries. It must be admitted that these international tournaments 
produce games distinguished by extraordinary skill and brilliancy; that 
they often result in advancing the theory of chess; and that, by excit- 
ing a widespread publicity, they tend to stir up interest in the game. 
The question nevertheless arises: Are the international tournaments, now 
following one another in increasingly rapid succession, chiefly responsible 
for the extensive development of chess-playing in recent years, or is there, 
perhaps, another reason for the constantly increasing popularity of the 
game? In other words, may not these contests merely be the outcome 
of an increased demand? 
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It is quite likely that the latter is the true statement of the case. 
Undoubtedly, contests of magnitude, in which exceptional performances 
are recorded, impress those familiar with the game, impelling them to 
greater activity. Yet Philidor’s remarkable successes a century and a 
half ago did not result in extensive chess-playing, nor did the brilliancy 
of Labourdonnais. Morphy’s surprising triumphs, it is true, caused 
widespread admiration; yet there was no noticeable increase in chess- 
playing consequent upon his successes. Had it been possible to arrange 
international tournaments, say, a century ago, these certainly would 
have caused amazement; but the practice of the game would neverthe- 
less have remained desultory. On the other hand, had there been no 
contest whatever of recent years, it is probable that the interest in chess 
would still have increased, though, perhaps, not in so marked a degree. 

The last fifty years have brought about wonderful changes in our 
life, and amazing progress is noticeable in every direction. Steam and 
electricity, applied to practical purposes, improved machinery, and other 
inventions of a most varied character have greatly stimulated competi- 
tion, which is becoming ever keener and more exacting. A wider field 
is now afforded to intellectual activity, and an ever greater number of 
persons are induced, if not compelled, to devote themselves to pursuits 
involving intense mental effort. 

Now, it is a well-known fact that the game of chess is complicated 
in its elements, and that it is not easy to acquire even a rudimentary 
knowledge of it. Progress, therefore, is both difficult and slow. The 
problems presenting themselves at the various stages of the game require 
concentration of mind in an extraordinary degree. Such effort, of 
course, has never been congenial to those engaged in mere routine work. 
On the other hand, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, financiers, as well 
as other professional and business men — in fact all those whose pursuits 
in life call for exacting mental exertion — find the game both fascinat- 
ing and useful. It affords them a much-needed and complete relief. 
No matter how vexatious the proposition confronted in daily life may 
be, no matter how persistently it may force itself upon the mind, it is 
forgotten so long as the player is absorbed in his game. Hence, the dev- 
otees of chess are constantly becoming more numerous. When the 
slight progress made during past centuries is compared with the rapid 
growth in recent years, it would almost seem as if the royal game had 
been invented ages ahead of its actual opportunity. 

During the present year, especially, there will be no scarcity of in- 
ternational tournaments. One is to be held at Monte Carlo during the 
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month of February; the next is to take place at Cambridge Springs; 
during midsummer a tournament arranged by the German Chess Asso- 
ciation will be given at Coburg; and in September the St. Louis con- 
test is to take place. Finally, Mr. E. Lasker and Dr. Tarrasch are to 
contest a match for the championship of the world. 

The Cambridge Springs international contest, which is likely to 
prove the principal attraction of the year, will be arranged by a com- 
mittee of which Mr. Isaac L. Rice has been elected president. Mr. 
Joseph D. Redding has been appointed referee; and Messrs. H. Cassel 
and H. Helms have been entrusted with the management. Aside from 
the 120 games the contest calls for, there will be special play-days de- 
voted to the “Rice gambit,” a novel variation leading to stupendous 
complications. Time and again, this particular game, introduced by 
Mr. Isaac L. Rice, has seemed endangered; and although the foremost 
exponents have exerted themselves in its behalf, it has nearly always 
been the inventor himself who has had to come to the rescue. 

The following prizes are offered in the Cambridge Springs tourna- 
ment: A first prize of $1,000, and a second prize of $600, with $1,500 
to be divided among the other competitors according to a system to be 
agreed upon later by the masters. Travelling and hotel expenses will 
be defrayed by the management. The players and the committee will 
be received at the White House by the President of the United States, 
who will offer a trophy to go to the winner of the tournament. As the 
prize-fund amounts to $3,100, it would seem as if almost $200 should 
fall to the share of each competitor. Inasmuch, however, as the prin- 
cipal prizes are considerably above that amount, it is quite safe to say 
that the less successful players will get very little remuneration, or noth- 
ing at all. 

The reader will undoubtedly be surprised at the small compensation 
star exponents receive for their prolonged and very exacting efforts. 
Yet such is the case; and truly, whatever name and fame chess-masters 
may have established for themselves, in worldly goods their share has 
been meagre. While they are successful in tournaments they manage 
to get along; for their services at the chess-clubs are more or less in 
demand. As soon as they are surpassed, however, their revenue dwin- 
dles away. It is a sad chapter in the history of the game that some of 
the greatest players, after a brilliant career, have experienced the grim 
fate of being reduced to extreme poverty; and the most pathetic feature 
of such cases is that the distress is usually kept hidden until it is past 
all assistance. Zukertort and Steinitz were in this awful plight, as 
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were many others who had devoted all their efforts to the game. While 
the smallness of the prize-fund may therefore surprise the general reader, 
it is probable that the initiated will be fairly amazed that such an 
amount could be raised at all, and in so short a time. It has been in- 
timated, by the way, that not only the enthusiasts of chess have con- 
tributed their usual quota, but that persons interested in the development 
of Cambridge Springs have also subscribed, probably furnishing the bulk 
of the funds needed. 

The late Mr. Steinitz endeavored to secure better conditions for the 
chess-masters. He argued that a game played should be considered as 
the property of the two contestants, or of the winner, and that reports 
of such a game should be withheld from newspapers and other publica- 
tions, unless these were willing to pay for them. In principle this is 
quite correct; but the practical value of such a course, even if it could 
be carried out, is very doubtful. The fact is that, of general readers, 
but a small percentage are familiar with the game at all; while, even 
among chess-players, there are comparatively few who are sufficiently 
advanced adequately to appreciate such high-grade work. The commer- 
cial value of these games, therefore, is necessarily very limited; and, 
indeed, but few journals care to print the moves. 

As regards the general features of a contest, however, particularly of 
one so important as an international tournament, the case is altogether 
different. A contest of such magnitude appeals to the ordinary reader. 
He is not interested in the moves of the game, nor does he care whether 
the opening selected is a Ruy Lopez or a Rice gambit. The informa- 
tion that he really looks for is the result of the day’s play. He is in- 
terested to find out who won, who lost, who leads, who has the best 
chances to win the contest, what successes the representatives of his 
own country have to record, and suck other general news as the features 
of a general contest may present. The consequence is that such news 
receives extensive publicity; and the reader’s attention is drawn to the 
scene of the contest, by which means the city or town itself is inciden- 
tally advertised — a fact which may prove of commercial value and may 
benefit chess-masters to a greater extent than Steinitz’s plan could ever 
have done. The value of such extensive publicity must, indeed, be 
considerable, otherwise the Monte Carlo institution would not have 
spent thousands of dollars to bring about contests of this kind; for 
surely no one will accuse that well-known resort of being concerned 
solely with the intellectual features of the game. 

The invitations extended by Monte Carlo and other places therefore 
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deserve careful consideration. They certainly involve nothing deroga- 
tory to the masters; on the contrary, they can only be construed as 
highly complimentary to them. They prove that not merely the chess 
clubs or the limited number of chess enthusiasts take an interest in the 
competition, but that the general public also finds it attractive. They 
signify a recognition of the celebrity of the masters, of their pluck, 
skill, and endurance, in a noble and exacting combat. The masters 
should therefore grasp the opportunity afforded them, and, by exerting 
themselves to the utmost, furnish a contest which impels admiration. 
They should also endeavor to enhance the value of international tourna- 
ments by insisting upon the establishment of certain intervals between 
them. Tournaments following one another in rapid succession tire 
the player as well as the reader, and are apt to diminish the degree 
of publicity given to the game. Most important of all, however, the 
masters should stipulate that an international tournament shall invaria- 
bly carry with it the championship of the world. The custom at pres- 
ent prevailing, according to which a champion is free to absent himself 
from a tournament or to participate in it, without in either case jeopard- 
izing his title, does not appeal to the general public, and is prejudicial 
to the cause of international tournaments. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that the contest projected for next 
spring will have the important advantage of being centrally located; for 
Cambridge Springs is within easy reach of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Chicago, and St., Louis — the principal chess- 
centres of America. Admirers of the game may, therefore, look forward 
with great interest to a game which will undoubtedly draw visitors from 
every part of the United States as well as from abroad. 

Emit KEMENY. 


